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DUCK HUNTERS 


Brevard County 

Broward County 

Citrus County 

Collier County 

Dade County 

Glades County 

Leon County (including Lake Talquin and the flood 

plain of the Ochlockonee River lying adjacent to Leon 

County) 

Osceola County 

Polk County 

Volusia County 

Lake George 

Lochloosa Lake 

Lake Miccosukee 

Lake Okeechobee (The area lying lakeward of and 

bounded by the Lake Okeechobee Levee and by the S.R. 

78 Kissimmee River Bridge) 

@ Orange Lake (Alachua County) 

@ Guana River Wildlife Management Area 

@ Lake Harbor Public Waterfowl Area in Palm Beach 
County 

@ The area formerly known as M-K Ranch Public 
Waterfowl Area 

® Occidental Wildlife Management Area 

@ All the Occidental phosphate mine pits east of U.S. 
Highway 41 west of S.R. 135; south of S.R. 6 and north 
of White Springs (all located in Township 1 North, 
Ranges 15 and 16 East and in Township 1 South and 
Ranges 15 and 16 East in Hamilton County) 

@ The St. Johns River flood plain lying in Lake, Seminole 
and Orange counties. 

® The portion of Lake Rousseau lying in Levy and Marion 
counties 

® That portion of Everglades Conservation Area 2 in Palm 
Beach County 

@ All national wildlife refuges that allow waterfowl 
hunting 

@ Chassahowitzka Wildlife Management Area and the state 

waters of the Gulf of Mexico in Hernando County North 

of Raccoon Point 


@ Hickory Mound Impoundment in the 
Big Bend Wildlife Management Area 


NONTOXIC STEEL SHOT MUST BE USED IN ALL 
GAUGE SHOTGUNS WHEN HUNTING DUCKS 
IN THE ABOVE AREAS. 


The possession of shotshells loaded with any shot other than steel shot is prohibited when 
hunting ducks and coots in a nontoxic shot zone. 


TOLL FREE: Lakeland: 1/800-282-8002 
Ocala: 1/800-342-9620 

Lake City: 1/800-342-8105 

West Palm Beach: 1/800-432-2046 
Panama City: 1/800-342-1676 


For additional information, call 
the nearest office of the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
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“stowaway” would do in the water. 
I could see nothing but the tip of 
its nose on the smooth, waveless 
water, but the mouse seemed to be 
decisive. It glanced back once more, 
then quickly headed for the nearest 
refuge—a ‘‘jungle”’ of lily pads 


closer to shore. I watched the gallant 
swimmer, wondering if the episode 
would have a “‘he-lived-happily- 


ever-after”’ ending or not. 


As the mouse swam, its strength 
and stamina did not appear to 
weaken. Its speed was constant and 


the sense of direction accurate. In a 
couple of minutes, it was within 
sight of relative safety, on top of a 
lily leaf. Not far from there was a 


By W. Horace Carter 


home in the swamp. As I watched, | 
thought the little creature could 
easily hop and skip from one lily 
pad leaf to another, all the way to 
the shore, without having to enter 
the water again. 

But that was not to be! A big, 


hile I was traipsing It was a real “belly buster’’ of a largemouth bass was lurking in the 
around the country, dive for the little fellow! I imagine it shade of the lilies. In a moment, 
keeping some fishing expected to land on the safety of the only a few bubbles were left floating 
appointments, my bass boat was grassy bank, but there was only peacefully where the mouse had 
docked. It hadn’t been moved out of water! been. One more predator had eaten. 
the marina for two weeks by the His nose popped up and as he Such is the life and death struggle 
time I returned home. swam, his head pivoted from side to that is ever-present in the world. 
I was gone long enough for the side, quick enough to rival a tennis Nevertheless, I had a little sorrow 


dirt daubers to clog up the boat’s 


tournament spectator. I stopped for the little field mouse. He sure 
depthfinder with their adobe nests ~ 


\ the boat to see just what the was a swimmer. 


and for the livewell to provide a 


temporary home to a green treefrog. 
Spiders had also taken advantage of 
the boat’s inactivity and woven silky 
nets from the steering wheel to the 
motor and back again. 

I brushed aside the spider webs, 
shooed the little frog out of the 
livewell, shook the daubers’ nests to 
dust, then launched off across the 
lake in search of a bass. A half-mile 
out on the water, a scared, big-eyed 
field mouse sneaked out from 
beneath the boat’s forward deck, 
realizing its hiding place was moving. 

As I slowed to see what was going 
to happen, the mouse repeatedly 
tried to jump from the deck to the 
gunnels but quickly tumbled back 
when its efforts proved futile. It 
soon spotted a nylon rope | had 
rigged to release my trolling motor 
guide, then climbed the line, 
scurried quickly to the bow and 
jumped off. 
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DOORSMAN 


eing married to an avid 

outdoorsman can sometimes 

be adventurous—to say the 
very least. My husband is certainly 
no ‘Crocodile Dundee,” but after 
25 years of living with him, going 
hunting, fishing, swamp stomping 
and hiking, I remember one 
adventure in particular. 

It was the day before deer season 
opened and our firstborn, a son, was 
only six months old—still a babe in 
arms. My “Great Hunter” wanted to 
walk along a dirt road through a 
local hunting area to try and find the 
territory where Old Big Buck was 
roaming. He asked me to follow him 
in the car and, of course, to keep the 
baby content too. 

By sunset, he had found only a 
very few deer tracks (his excuse to 
“90 to the woods”’) and only one 
arrowhead (his real reason for 
going). It was a very fine Newnans 
point, a treasured type among 
serious collectors. With that prize in 
his pocket, he decided to quit and 
go home. I moved from the driver’s 
seat and he took the wheel while I 
fed the baby. 

“Would you like to see an old 
turpentine still?” he asked just 
before making a turnabout towards 
home. ‘‘What’s left of one is just 
half a mile from here.” 

1 told him I would because I’ve 
always been interested in Southern 
things, and turpentine is certainly 
Southern. 

He drove a little ways down the 
two-rut dirt road to where it 
intersected with another road, took 
a sharp left turn and headed north. 
The “‘road”’ was something that only 
pulpwood trucks had used recently. 
In two minutes we were solidly 
stuck in a mudhole. 

Two hours later, all his ingenuity, 
digging, jacking up the car and 
stuffing sticks underneath it had 
done nothing but sink the car even 
deeper into the mud. Although he 
was sweaty, dirty and it was 
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By Nancy J. Waters 


absolutely pitch dark by then*(and 
we had no flashlight) I had to hand 
him the baby and climb out through 
the window. We were so deep in the 
mud the car doors couldn’t be 
opened. 

However, he always comes 
through. As I held the baby in one 
arm and fearfully held on to his belt 
with the other, he walked us home. 
It wasn’t the “easy way,” mind you. 
Rather than lead us home by way of 
the five miles of dirt road we had 
driven in on, he chose the “‘short 
way”’ through a mile of head-high 
palmettos and gallberry bushes to 
the nearest highway. It remained 
pitch dark, and I was absolutely too 
scared to do anything but hang on 
to him. 

By the time we finally made it 
home safe and sound, he was 
muttering, “I’m gonna write down a 
checklist so we NEVER forget 
something as important as a 
flashlight again!”’ 

Over the years since then, he’s 
developed so many checklists that 
he almost needs a filing cabinet to 
hold them all. He has one for 
camping, two for fishing, another 
for doing nature photography, one 
for traveling in state, another for 
traveling out of state and some | 
have no idea what for. 

They don’t always get used, 
however, like the time he only did a 
“mental checklist’? before we took a 
very short trip with the kids (we had 
three by then) to a nearby chain of 
lakes. 

I agreed to make the picnic 
lunch—including a bowl of his 
favorite potato salad, three pounds 
of fresh, green boiled peanuts and 
plenty of fried chicken—if he would 
load up the boat, and dig the bait. 
He had his own “worm farm”? in 
those days, and digging the bait was 
no big chore. 

Before we left, I asked, ‘Did you 
check the list?” and he replied, “We 
don’t need the list for such a short 


trip.” 

When we arrived at the lake, only 
15 minutes later, he directed the 
kids to stand aside while he gave me 
expert guidance in backing the boat 
and trailer down the ramp into the 
water. 

“Come on back,” he said in the 
tone of a harbor master. ‘Easy now. 
Whoa!” 

Just as soon as the boat slipped 
off the trailer, it began to sink. The 
plug wasn’t in, and before he could 
get his wits together the boat was 
half-filled with water and firmly 
grounded on the shallow bottom of 
the ramp. The nice dry towels I had 
brought along (although they 
weren’t on his checklist) were 
soaked in lake water along with the 
bag of peanuts. 

I must give him a little credit, 
however, because he quickly solved 
the missing plug problem. In his 
well-stocked, checklisted tackle box, 
he had a spare cranking rope and 
handle for our small Evinrude 
outboard motor. The spare’s round 
wooden handle just happened to fit 
perfectly in the drain hole. All that 
was left to do was bail out for half 
an hour, which the kids loved. 

The reason for him having a spare 
cranking rope, to hear him tell it, is 
all my fault. However, his years-old 
story always leaves out some of the 
more important facts about a certain 
day on a certain lake. These have 
never been told before, but here’s 
what really happened: 

Just the two of us were 
romantically fishing for bass in an 
unfamiliar lake that day, while 
Grandma kept the kids. We were 
gently motoring along the cypress 
tree-lined shore when he spotted a 
small creek mouth. 

“Let’s see where it goes,’’ he said, 
with his usual curiosity about 
anything new. 

It flowed upstream for perhaps 
several hundred yards to nowhere, 
although the dead end looked like a > 


great place to fish for bream. He was 
operating the outboard and had just 
cut off the engine to allow the boat 
to drift slowly up to a small cypress 
tree, which I was ready to tie a line 
to. 

‘Watch out for moccasins,” he 
warned, half jokingly and half 
seriously. Another time, under 
similar circumstances, son James 
was up front, ready to tie up the 
boat to a maple tree beside the river, 
and found himself face to face with 
five snakes that were resting on its 
limbs. 

As I reached for the small tree 
with one hand and held the rope 
ready in the other, I didn’t see any 
snakes. I did, however, spot a rather 
large wasp nest—with at least 100 of 
the powerful stinging insects on it— 
just above my head. ! 


“Back us up!” I yelled. ‘‘There’s a 
wasp nest here!” 

He grabbed the little outboard’s 
cranking handle, gave the rope one 
mighty pull and broke it. 

We were lucky that time. Neither 
of us suffered a single sting. I 
managed to ease a boat paddle up to 
the tree and gently shoved us off to 
safety. Once we were away from the 
hazard, he took off the motor’s 
outer cover and began the repairs. 
Naturally, ‘Emergency Repair 
Tools” was on his ‘‘Lake Fishing 
Checklist” as well as the one for 
“River Fishing.” 

Just as when he’s repairing the 
car, the poor helpless man always 


a 


wants an assistant—someone to 
hand him this and hand him that. So 
it was with the boat motor that day. 

A moment after | handed him a 
4” wrench to unbolt some doo-dad 
on the motor’s recoil starter 
mechanism, the whole works sprang 
apart and most of the pieces landed 
in the creek. After that trip, his 
checklist has always had “Extra 
Starter Rope” on it and he’s had 
enough sense to take the motor off 
and lay it in the boat if a repair was 
needed. 

So that’s how it is to live with a 
real outdoorsman. Sometimes it’s 
scary, other times unpredictable. I 
guess most of all, it has been a 
learning experience. And the most 
valuable lesson of all I’ve learned is 
to double check his checklist before 
we load up and go. ® 
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It’s The Law 


By Inspector Kyle W. Hill 


What safety equipment is required by law to be 
aboard my 16-foot boat, when not in coastal 
waterways? 


Basic lighting equipment is required, as follows: 

Separate or combined sidelights, on the foreward end 
of the boat, which shine green to starboard (right side) 
and red to port (left side), plus a white light on the stern 
(rear). The red and green starboard lights must be 
visible for 4% mile and the white stern light must be 
visible for two miles. These ‘‘running”’ lights must be 
used between sunset and sunrise. Portable lights may be 
used, 

Boats that are less than seven meters (23 feet) long are 
also required to display anchor lights when anchored in 
or near a narrow channel or where other boats normally 
navigate. An anchor light is a white light exhibited from 
the forward end of the boat, and it must be visible for 
two miles, as well as be displayed where it can best be 
seen. 

Additional information about safe boating and 
required equipment can be obtained from any regional 
office of the Commission. These are listed on page 48. 


U.S. COAST GUARD MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENTS FOR MOTORBOATS 


CLASS A BOATS - Less than 16 feet (4.9 meters) long. 
CLASS 1 BOATS - 16 feet to less than 26 feet (4.9 to 
less than 7.9 meters) long. 

CLASS 2 BOATS - 26 feet to less than 40 feet (7.9 
meters to less than 12.2 meters). 

CLASS 3 BOATS - 40 feet to not more than 65 feet 
(12.2 meters to not more than 19.8 meters). 


BACK-FIRE FLAME ARRESTORS 
One approved back-fire arrestor is required on each 
carburetor on all gasoline engines installed after April 
25, 1940, except outboard motors. 


VISUAL DISTRESS SIGNALS 
(Required only on coastal waterways) 
Class A boats must carry approved visual distress signals 
for nighttime use. Classes 1, 2 and 3 boats must carry 
visual distress signals approved for both daytime and 
nighttime use. Any boats carrying six or more 
passengers for hire must also meet these requirements. > 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
(Must be labeled “Coast Guard Approved” or 
‘Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. Marine Type”) 

Class A and Class 1 boats: At least one Type B-I 
approved hand portable fire extinguisher, except that 
this is not required on outboard motorboats less than 
26 feet in length which are not carrying passengers for 
hire, provided that the construction of such motorboats 
will not permit the entrapment of explosive or 
flammable gases or vapors, and if fuel tanks are not 
permanently installed. Class 2 Boats: At least two Type 
B-I approved portable fire extinguishers or at least one 
Type B-II approved portable fire extinguisher. Class 3 
boats: At least three Type B-I approved portable fire 
extinguishers or at least one Type B-I plus one Type B-II 
approved portable fire extinguisher. When a fixed fire 
extinguishing system is installed in machinery space, it 
will replace one Type B-I portable fire extinguisher. 


BELL OR WHISTLE 
Every boat less than 12 meters (39.4 feet) long must 
carry an efficient sound producing device. The sound 
signal should be capable of a four- to six-second blast 
that is audible for 4% nautical mile. Every boat that is 
longer than 12 meters but less than 20 meters (65.6 
feet) long must carry a power whistle, power horn or 
bell that is audible for % nautical mile. The mouth of 
the bell must be at least 200 mm (7.87 inches) in 
diameter. 


HALON 1301 HALON 1211 


VENTILATORS 
Boats built before August 1, 1980: Must have at least 


two ventilator ducts fitted with cowls or their equivalent 


for the purpose of properly and efficiently ventilating 
the bilges of every closed engine and fuel tank 
compartment of boats constructed or decked over after 
April 25, 1940, which use gasoline as fuel or any other 
fuels having a flash-point of 110 degrees or less. 

Boats built on or after August 1, 1980: At least two 
ventilator ducts for the purpose of efficiently ventilating 
every closed compartment that contains a gasoline 
engine or a gasoline tank, except those having 
permanently installed tanks which vent outside the boat 
and which also contain no unprotected electrical 
devices. Engine compartments which contain a gasoline 
engine having a cranking motor must also contain 
power-operated exhaust blowers which can be 
controlled from the instrument panel. 


Stern Drive intake Cowl a ~Bow | 
Ventilation Exhaust Cowl “intake Duct 
Portable 


Power Exhaust Blower 
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Exhaust Duct c 
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Exhaust Duct 
(From Recessed Engine Well) 


PERSONAL FLOTATION DEVICES (PFDs) 
(“LIFE JACKETS”) 


Class A Boats: One approved Type I, II, III or IV PFD is 


required for each person who is on board or being 
towed on water skis, etc. Class 1, 2 and 3: One 


approved Type I, II or III PFD on board for each person 


on board or being towed on water skis, etc., plus a 
throwable Type IV PFD. 
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TROTLINE KNOTS 


By John Waters Jr. 


handles 
re 


4. 


(1) Begin by making the secondary lines. For each one, cut about 36 inches of small diameter, three-strand 
nylon twine. Slightly burn the ends of the cut line to prevent unraveling. Pass one end of the line through the eye 
of a 1/0 to 2/0 hook, then center the hook midway down the line. In Florida, the maximum number of hooks 
for noncommercial trotlining is 25. 

(2) and (3) After the hook is on, double the the 36-inch line so the ends match, then form a simple loop 
knot about an inch from the ends, to leave a pair of ‘thandles.”’ 

(4) After tying the ends of each secondary line, hold the knot and pull the hook to the midpoint in the line 
at the opposite end. Then, tie a second loop knot in the double-line to keep the hook in place. 

(5) (Optional) To put “‘stop knots” in the main line, tie a triple loop every six feet or so. This will be easier 
as you go down the line if you hold the ball of cord in your hand, as if it were the end of a shorter line. Simply 
pass the ball through the loop as if it were the end of the line. Pull the knots tight. The main line needs to be 
heavier than secondary lines, and nylon is preferred over other materials such as cotton. 

(6), (7) and (8) Once the main line is anchored in place (see diagram on page 12, secondary lines can 
be looped on. To attach a secondary line rig to the main line, lay it across the main line, then simply pull the 
hook through the large loop formed by the two strands of the secondary line rig. To take it off, reverse the 
procedure. Note the ‘thandles” which make it easier to take off. 

(9) and (10) An alternate way of rigging the main line, which will secure secondaries in place where they 
cannot slide along the main line is to form a loop every six feet or so. 

(11) Single secondary lines and snap-on swivels can then be used at each loop. These can easily be removed, 
with or without a fish on the line. 

(12) Another way to provide attachment points along the main line is to install a barrel swivel with a simple 
loop knot, made by forming the loop, pulling it through one eye of the swivel, then passing the other eye 
through the loop and pulling tight. 

(13) Barrel swivels can also be placed between knots along the main line, to provide points for secondaries to be 


attached. 
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Nighttime Trotlining 


ighttime trotline fishing 
for freshwater catfish is a 
long-standing Southern 


tradition, but today it’s an easily 
available adventure many Florida 
anglers have never enjoyed. There’s 
something very special and peaceful 
about being on the water, under the 
canopy of a deep, dark-blue sky 
speckled with uncountable starlight 
twinkles. Even on a night when it’s 
cloudy or misty, it is a true pleasure. 

Trotlining is nicely suited for two 
or three anglers in a small boat, and 
this fine fishing sport can be enjoyed 
year-round in our state. When the 
daytime fishing weather is 
uncomfortably hot and muggy, the 
gentle coolness of the night air can 
offer a welcome change. 

Although I’ve gone out at night 
many times in my life to fish this 
way, I hadn’t done so for a few years 
until last June. It was my birthday, 
and my son, John III, decided “‘the 
Old Man” needed to be hauled off 
in his boat for a night on one of our 
favorite central Florida lakes. As we 
discussed his proposal by telephone, 
I agreed wholeheartedly with his 
decision. 

The planned activities, | knew 
from prior experience, would not 
only include trotline fishing, but in 
summer could also include 
mosquito slapping. However, they 
tend to calm down as the night 
wears on. There would also be 
coffee drinking, campfire tending 
and story telling. Sometimes, we 
cook ’em as we catch ’em, too. 

“T’ll be there at sundown,” John 
III promised. That was on a 
Saturday about noon. 

Meanwhile, a spur-of-the-moment 
partial gathering of the Waters clan 
happened. It was also my younger 
sister Judy’s birthday, and she 


By John Waters Jr. 


decided that what ‘‘Brother John” 
needed was a full belly of Southern 
country-style barbecue with the 
fattening things that go so well with 
it—egg-rich potato salad, baked-in- 
the-shucks corn dripping with 
butter, baked beans loaded with 
sugar and lots of garlic bread. She 
teamed up with sister Linda and our 
parents Lois and John Sr. to provide 
the food. All I had to do was 
provide the place. The family affair 
was also attended by wife Nancy and 
friend Tony. 

As the warm summer afternoon 
drifted by, several of us took turns 
tending and turning the grilling meat 
over a hot, smoky bed of oak and 
hickory coals that had burned down 
from real logs. There was more than 
enough food for the few of us. 

“We'll just have to keep eating all 
night,” Judy said of the mountain of 
chicken, pork and beef that piled up 
as we took it off the grill. When our 
parents left, about 6:00 p.m., there 
was still enough food to feed 20. 

It was almost an hour before 
sundown when John III and friend 
Pat Blake drove into the yard, 
pulling a small johnboat on a trailer 
behind the truck. They had already 
loaded all the gear we would need 
for a night of specialized fishing. 
This included freshly charged 
batteries for the boat’s running 
lights and trolling motor, three 25- 
hook trotlines with floats and 
anchors, headlights and flashlights 
to help us see and the usual other 
things you need for boating and 
fishing. The planned destination was 
a small lake not far from home and 
our expected catch was brown 
bullheads and perhaps a soft-shelled 
turtle or two. 

Several edible catfish species live 
in Florida’s freshwater lakes, ponds, 


swamps and streams. They are 
divided into two basic groups—the 
“true catfishes” and the 
“‘bullheads.”’ Most everyone I know 
would just as soon eat one kind as 
another, and all of them are fun to 
catch. 

The channel catfish, considered 
by many to be the “King of Cats,”’ is 
not only a fine native freshwater 
species, but is also commercially 
raised in much of the southeastern 
United States. In recent decades, 
this prime fish has been heavily 
stocked in some of the southwestern 
states as well. 

In Florida, the channel cat is 
found in a few lakes, but it prefers 
the habitat provided by large, swiftly 
flowing, clean rivers which have 
sandy or rocky bottoms. It is the 
largest of our native freshwater cats. 
The current state sportfishing record 
for this species is 44 pounds and 8 
ounces; however, fisheries biologists 
have observed larger ones. 

The white catfish, another river 
dweller, is also found in some lakes 
and ponds. It is a smaller species 
than the channel cat. The current 
state record is 16 pounds, 12 
ounces. 

Four bullhead species are often 
caught in Florida: the snail, the 
spotted, the yellow and the brown. 
The snail bullhead, a stream dweller, 
is not as common nor as widely 
distributed as the others, but is 
caught in the middle St. Johns River 
system. 

The spotted bullhead also prefers 
flowing water. It can be found 
especially in the Suwannee, St. 
Marks, Ochlockonee and 
Apalachicola River systems, 
including impounded waters 
connected to these streams. 

The yellow and the brown > 
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bullheads dwell in lakes and some 
slow moving streams. Both seem to 
do best in waters that are 
vegetated—sometimes heavily 
vegetated. The yellow is more often 
caught in smaller, shallower waters 
and the brown in larger, deeper 
waters. Sometimes, both can be 
caught in the same lake or pond. 

Although John III, Pat and I were 
planning to fish for brown bullheads 
that night, I have a special fondness 
for the little ‘butter cats,” as I call 
the yellow bullhead. This is the 
species I first caught in a small, 
clear, sandy bottom pond when I 
was a young boy and was first 
learning how to run a trotline. I 
taught John III and his brother 
James to trotline in the same little 
pond. This small catfish has a 
butter-yellow colored belly, and 
although it doesn’t grow as large as 
the others, a butter cat is just as fine 
to catch, skin and fry over a 
campfire as any other. 
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As we made final preparations for 
the night, it was suggested that we 
take all the others with us. Judy, 
Nancy, Linda and Tony agreed that 
the best place to finish the feast 
would be beside a campfire, while 
the catfish were hooking themselves 
on our trotlines. So, we all loaded 
up in two vehicles and went to the 
lake. The women agreed to keep the 
fire going and the coffee hot while 
we three men “‘filled the boat with 
fish.” 

John III and Pat had brought a 
variety of baits with them to try that 
night. Catfish are all well known for 
their omnivorous feeding habits, 
and the list of baits which will catch 
them is a very long one. I have had 
consistent success with kidney, liver, 
heart and spleen of pork, beef and 
venison. I’ve also caught catfish on 
live earthworms, mullet gizzards, cut 
fish, grass shrimp, mussel meats and 
chunks of Ivory soap. That 
Saturday, they had selected cut fish 


parts, pork liver and chicken skin. 

After launching the little boat, it 
took several trips back and forth 
across the lake to safely ferry seven 
people and enough supplies for 
twice that many to our favorite 
camping site. As each one arrived, 
he or she pitched in to gather 
firewood and get the campfire going. 
The soft, waning rays of the summer 
day’s setting sun were turning a 
golden-orange color just as the 
initial flames of the fire began to 
flicker. 

We were on a hill which provided 
a splendid view of the lake. The 
water was calm and a few herons 
and egrets were wading along the 
edges. Only two houses were visible 
across the distance and not a single 
other boat was on the lake. 

Quick flying swallows were 
darting through the twilight as John 
III, Pat and I launched to set out and 
anchor our lines first, then hand 
pull along them to bait up. The [> 
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night’s first mosquitoes were 
beginning to swarm, hum and seek 
their prey. 

As we took turns baiting our 
individual lines, we were careful to 
thoroughly cover the hook with an 
adequate piece of bait. In addition, 
John III decided to experiment with 
a “catfish attractant” he had 
purchased at a bait and tackle shop. 

“ll find out if this stuff works or 
not,” he said as he squirted it on 
each of the last half of his hooks. 
These kinds of products are 
considered by many anglers to work 
because most fish have a highly 
developed sense of smell which they 
use with their other senses to locate 
food. 

Catfish have ‘“‘whiskers” which 
act as sensory organs to help them 
distinguish edible things from 
inedible things. 

“Tl take my chances without it,”’ 
Pat said of the stinking formula in 
the squirt bottle as he started to bait 
up his first of 25 consecutive hooks. 


Editor’s Note: In Florida, licensed 
recreational anglers (and those 
exempted by law) can set out a 
maximum of 25 hooks on a trotline, for 
taking nongame fish for personal use. 
All game fish landed on a trotline must 
be immediately released and it is illegal 
to use any parts of bream, pickerel or 
bass as bait on a trotline. Although a 
trotline may be used in most Florida 
fresh waters, there are a number of 
local exceptions and special regulations. 
These are listed on page 12 of this 
issue. 


By the time we finished setting 
out and baiting up, it was dark. 
Across the water we could see the 
cheerful flickering of the campfire, 
and already we were hungry for 
more Southern country-style 
barbecue. As we aimed our lights 
away from the boat and our lines to 
shine them across the lake, we could 
see an occasional bat darting 
gracefully through the air where 
swallows had been earlier. Every 
once in a while, one would glide 
down and touch the slick surface of 
the water. I wondered if they were 


feeding or drinking. 

“Where’s all the fish?’’ Tony 
jokingly asked as we climbed up the 
hill from the boat to the fire. 

“They’re just waitin’ for us to go 
back out and take ’ em off the 
hooks,’’ Pat said confidently. 

Linda pointed the way to the ice 
chest that held the barbecue as 
Nancy and Judy added a couple of 
small pieces of wood to the fire. 

While the flames danced and the 
firelight illuminated our faces, we 
enjoyed the serenity of the June 
night. The sky was clear and 
overhead, through the silhouettes of 
the oak trees around us, we could 
see the stars and Milky Way. The 
moon had not yet risen. 

Occasionally, an owl hooted in 
the distance, and if you listened 
carefully, the deep bass voice of a 


bull frog could be heard croaking 
from somewhere out in the lily 
pads. 

John III, Pat and I sat around the 
fire with the others for perhaps half 
an hour before we went back out on 
the water to make the first run to 
see if we had caught anything yet. By 
then, it was close to 11:00 p.m. 

We each took a turn to tend our 
hooks while the other two anglers 
helped keep the boat in a safe 
position. The wind had started to 
blow, and although it was gentle 
enough, night fishing in this fashion 
requires care to ensure you don’t get 
blown into the hooks. 

There are several alternate ways to 
rig a trotline, but our way is to tie 
large knots—about eight feet apart 
in the main line—which serve to 
prevent our secondary lines from > 
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sliding very far without being 
stopped. If hooked fish can slide the 
secondaries down the main line they 
will, and they’!l sometimes make a 
tangled mess out of everything in 
the process. 

The way we make our secondaries 
allows us to easily slip them on or 
off the main line, either with or 
without a fish on the hook. This 
makes it easier to remove the 
hooks—which are often strongly 
imbedded or swallowed—at a later 
time. 

John III’s line had a lively foot- 
long brown bullhead on the first 
hook. ‘‘Looks like we’re off to a 
good start,” he said as he brought it 
into the boat. By his last hook, he 
had landed four more. Bait had been 
taken from a few more hooks. The 
experiment with the attracting scent 


was inconclusive. His five nice fish 
were evenly distributed down the 
line. 

Pat had better luck; seven nice 
cats and two sirens. My line had 
four cats and three sirens. Sirens are 
amphibians that superficially look 
very much like an eel. Sometimes 
they are mistaken for snakes as well. 

Most everyone learning to run a 
trotline soon realizes that you don’t 
just blindly reach down and grab 
whatever is shaking the line. Congo 
eels (Amphiuma species) also get 
caught this way, and they can bite 
hard although they are not 
venomous. In all my fishing, I have 
never hooked a snake of any kind, 
but it is probably possible. I once 
hooked an alligator and it made one 
big, bad tangle out of the line when 
it dragged the whole rig through a 


bonnet patch. It took quite a bit of 
line cutting to free it. Probably, it 

had grabbed a fish that was hooked 
rather than going for the small bait. 

The most common hazard when 
fishing this way is getting spined by 
a catfish. This fish’s pectoral and 
dorsal fins have a strong, sharp 
spine along their leading edges, and 
these “‘horns’’ can inflict a painful 
puncture wound to the unwary 
angler. Sometimes wounds become 
infected and may take a while to 
heal. For this reason, antiseptic is 
worth keeping in the tackle box. 

Each time we removed a 
secondary line and its catch, we 
replaced it as well as rebaited those 
hooks that had nothing on them. 
After I baited my last hook, John III 
motored us back to camp. The 16 
lively catfish were kicking and the 
slippery sirens were crawling around 
my feet. 

“Have you ever eaten one of 
those?”’ Pat asked about the sirens, 
which were each about 18 inches 
long. 

“No, but I don’t know why they 
wouldn’t be edible,” I replied. We 
decided to ask around for an 
evaluation of their edibility or 
simply try them fried like fish at 
some future time. Meanwhile, they 
would become bait for the next 
trotline night. 

By 3:30 a.m., we had made 
another run and caught even more 
fish, filling our largest ice chest with 
perfect, pan-sized catfish. By then, 
everyone except John III and Pat was 
ready to go home. We took my line 
in, then once again, the little 
johnboat ferried people and food 
across the dark water. By sunrise, 
another dozen or so catfish would 
be caught by John III and Pat while 
the rest of us were home sleeping 
until noon. 

I fell asleep that night thinking 
that the next time we had a cook- 
out, it would have to be a fish fry, 
complete with hushpuppies, baked 
beans, cole slaw, french fries, cheese 
grits and fresh roasted corn. 
Something as Southern as fried 
catfish and all the trimmings is hard 


to beat! ry) 
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awful Methods for Using Trotline 


(1) Trotlines, bush hooks or set lines are permitted statewide except in that portion of the Ochlockonee 
River between State Road 20 and the Lake Talquin Power Dam; that portion of the Apalachicola River 
between U.S. Highway 90 and the Jim Woodruff Dam; Bear Gully Lake in Seminole County; the 
Oklawaha River upstream from the Eureka Bridge; Lake Jackson in Walton County; Silver Lake on the 
Withlacoochee River; lakes Jessamine and Holden in Orange County; Triplett lakes in Seminole County; 
Crystal, Gibson and Hunter lakes in Polk County; in Martin County east of the Sunshine State Parkway; in 
that portion of the St. Johns River and its tributaries south of State Road 46 and north of U.S. Highway 
192, including lakes Poinsett, Winder and Washington. Trotlines are prohibited in the lakes located within 
and adjoining the city limits of the cities of Lakeland and Winter Haven, Polk County and in Little Bay 
Lake in Orange County except under permit. 

(2) Trotlines are permitted in the portion of the St. Johns River lying between U.S. Highway 17-92 and 
State Road 46 from 9 a.m. on Saturday until sunset on Sunday provided that all trotlines shall be sunk to 
the bottom or to a minimum depth of four feet during daylight hours. Trotlines shall be prohibited from 9 
a.m. until sunset in the waters of the main channel of the St. Johns River from a point immediately south 
of Lake Monroe to State Road 46, excluding Lake Harney, from January 1 until March 31. Trotlines are 
prohibited from 9 a.m. until sunset in the Oklawaha River below the Rodman Dam. 

(3) In Lake County in lakes Beauclaire, Carlton, Dora, Eustis, Griffin, Harris and Yale, no trotline shall 
be allowed within 150 yards of the shore during daylight hours. 

(4) In East Lake Tohopekaliga, trotlines are permitted only from sunset Sunday until midnight Friday of 
each week and only during the period from sunset each day until 9 a.m. the following morning. 

(5) Trotlines are prohibited from 9 a.m. until sunset in the waters of the following lakes: 

(a) Lake County — Beauclaire, Carlton, Cherry, Cook, Crescent, Dora, Hiawatha, Johns, Louisa, 
Minnehaha, Minneola, Palatlakaha, Susan, Wilson, and Winona. 

(b) Orange County — Beauclaire, Butler, Carlton, Chase, Conway, Down, Fish, Isleworth, Johns, Mable, 
Maitland, Misell, Osceola, Picket, Sheen, Starke, Tibet Butler and Virginia. 

(c) Polk County — All lakes except Arbuckle, Crooked, Hancock, Rosalie, Tiger and Walk-in-Water. 
(6) A trotline limited to 25 hooks may be used for taking non-game fish for personal use. Persons 


__ operating more than 25 bush hooks or set lines or a trotline using more than 25 hooks are considered to be 


fishing commercially and shall be licensed as provided in Section 372.65, Florida Statutes. All game fish 
taken by trotlines, bush hooks or set lines shall be immediately returned unharmed to the water and it is 
unlawful to possess any game fish while operating trotlines, bush hooks or set lines. 

(7) Trotlines are prohibited in Lake Talquin during daylight hours. ®) 
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‘ou can’t catch any fish like 

that!’’ I overheard a friend 

call out teasingly to an 
elderly angler. The pair of younger 
men were all decked-out in a new 
bass boat and the older gentleman 
was sitting on the bank with a 
simple cane pole in hand. 

The bank fisherman smiled at the 
younger ones as he proudly peered 
from under his floppy, sweat-stained 
cap. He knew better. 

There was boat traffic everywhere 
on the busy south Florida lake that 
day. Crafts were full of anglers who 
all were trying to pick up at least a 
couple of keeper-size bass. 

But even with modern boats 
geared up with every conceivable 
electronic and mechanical gadget 
known to bass anglers, there is no 
guarantee that anyone will catch a 
thing. Nevertheless, anglers are 
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By Bob Grewell 


dedicated to the sport of trying to 
land fish. 

Seated on an old, worn-out 
folding chair—when he wasn’t 
moving around dipping his bait in 
different pockets along the brush- 
shrouded shoreline—the senior 
angler looked much like a 
throwback from the 1950s. 
Patiently studying the water, he 
dipped his pole rhythmically, 
bobbing the bait up and down in the 
choppy water. 

One of the younger men said, 
“Come with us and we’ll put you 
right where the big bass are.” 

**You’re sure of that?” the angler 
answered skeptically just as his 
bobber ducked under. A moment 
later he tightened the cane pole’s 
line to set the hook. It was a nice 
three-pounder. 

The two men in the boat motored 


closer to shore, still hoping he 
would join them for a tour of the 
lake. But, he showed no excitement 
whatsoever—either for the fish he 
landed only a few feet from where 
one of them had cast a lure, or for 
fishing from their boat. He 
nonchalantly unhooked the 
thrashing fish, eyed it respectfully, 
then gingerly returned it alive to the 
water. 

The successful bank fisherman 
smiled, mostly to himself, then 
reached into his bait bucket, hooked 
on another five-inch-long minnow 
and expertly flipped it out into the 
water. He placed it between the 
gnarled tangles of a water-stained, 
sunken tree limb. “Why don’t you 
guys park that thing and sit here 
with me?” he suggested. “‘I’ll show 
you young fellahs how to really 
catch fish.” 
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“Boys,’’ he said with a sly smile, 
“T’ve been fishing for bass longer 
than you’ve been away from your 
mother’s side. And one thing I’ve 
learned is that sometimes, old- 
fashioned fishing is better than all the 
modern boat gear and newfangled 
lures you guys like to use.’’ He had a 
modern bait casting rig resting 
nearby, but he wasn’t using it. 

Neither of the two boat anglers 
had caught a thing, and from the 
looks of the bass he had just 
released, they knew he wasn’t 
joking. They continued to listen 
intently as he gave them his fishing 
tips. They anchored the bass boat 
close enough to hear what he had to 
say, but not too close to interfere 
with his fishing. 

“Yeah, I sure do like my rods and 
reels, but even those don’t catch 
bass all the time. I casted lures all 
morning with no success,” he 
continued, “then I decided it was 
time to get serious. 

“Yes sir!’ he exclaimed as he 
landed another small bass. “If 
there’s one thing a bass fisherman 
needs to learn, it’s be prepared to 
change from one style to another.”’ He 
released the bass then sat back down 
on his chair and continued to fish. 

‘When you’re fishing hard and 
not catching anything, you need to 
try some other technique,” he 
explained. ‘Somewhere down there, 
a bass is waiting. It just takes the 
right combination of equipment, 
bait and techniques to get em to 
strike.” 

I knew that the more experienced 
angler was telling the truth. When it 
comes to all around sport fishing, 
freshwater bass are a tough species 
to match. When fishing for them, 
consider the depths of water and the 
aquatic habitat of the ponds, 
streams, rivers and lakes. And it 
takes a variety of natural baits and 
man-made lures to catch bass 
consistently. 

Florida bass can be caught day or 
night year-round, but you must take 
the time to familiarize yourself with 
their behaviors and the constantly 
changing aquatic environments 
where you fish. 

No doubt. bass fishing can 
provide many pleasant hours of 
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outdoor recreation. In Florida, this 
activity can be as simple as fishing in 
a “pothole” with live bait and a stiff 
pole, or as challenging as using an 
artificial lure in deep open water. 
Sometimes bass can be easily 
hooked, but other times they just 
can’t be hooked at all. Sometimes a 
wandering bass can be coaxed into 
hitting a deep-running spinner, or 
can be fooled into rushing up to the 
surface to grab a bobbing, popping 
surface lure. 

There are numerous ways of 
catching at least a some of them, but 
there is no sure way to catch a bass 
on every cast nor on every fishing 
trip. However, there are special 
techniques for various situations 
that can improve your chances for 
success. By using a variety of 
techniques and by sharing 
knowledge and experiences, bass 
anglers can have better action. Here 
are some pointers I’ve picked up 
here and there: 


Freshwater bass (and other freshwater 
sunfish) are sometimes territorial. Each 
fish’s range may be limited. When a 
bass finds a spot which provides 
cover, food and protection, it tends 
to use this area consistently. When 
you find such a location, fish it 
thoroughly. In good habitat, when 
one fish is caught, another will soon 
move in to claim its niche. 

Slow and quiet retrieves are frequently 
more productive than fast and noisy 
ones. This is especially true when 
water temperatures are cooler than 
normal or bass feeding activity is 
slow. A deliberate, teasingly slow 
lure return—when pulling a bait 
through or across the water—will 
usually draw the attention of more 
bass and be less likely to frighten 
them. 

Concentrate on making short, carefully 
placed casts. Don’t worry about 
shooting your casts 100 yards away. 
Lure placement will be more 
accurate with shorter ones and you 
can set the hook much more quickly 
and effectively. You can also control 
a fighting fish more confidently by 
working shorter lengths of line. 

If a fish refuses to strike, change the 


angle of presentation or pace of your 


retrieve. If you hook a keeper-size 
bass and it throws the hook during 
the heat of battle, don’t lose hope. 
Present the lure again. If that doesn’t 
work, change lures and try again. 
Bass will often hit a lure or bait 
which is worked differently or 
another type of lure—even after 
they’ve been barbed only moments 
earlier. You can often catch and 
release the same bass a number of 
times. 

A lure must be moved through the 
water in a natural motion to provoke a 
strike. Your ability to correctly 
manipulate any particular lure is one 
of the major elements that will 
determine whether you will catch 
bass. And this comes only from 
practice. Retrieving a lure in a 
haphazard manner will not generally 
catch fish. 

Don’t unconsciously frighten fish away 
with your shadow. When fishing from 
the bank, try to sneak along the edge 
and keep the sun facing you. This is 
true in a boat as well. The sudden 
appearance of your shadow can 
alarm fish. 

Keep in mind how fish attack a food 
source (or a lure or bait) at different 
water depths. Bass approach a top 
water lure from the underside, often 
jumping up out of the water to 
make contact. This can cause 
sudden line slack. Yet a lure running 
at a middle depth is often grabbed 
without hesitation and the line will 
usually tighten quickly and 
forcefully. When this happens, set 
the hook hard and fast, and give it 
two or three more jerks to secure 
the hook as you reel it in. A slow, 
crawling lure (like a rubber worm or 
natural bait resting on the bottom) 
will often be picked up, “mouthed,” 
carried a ways and “mouthed”’ again 
before being swallowed. 

Successful anglers are made, not born. 
Fishing often and sharing facts and 
techniques with other anglers can 
help increase your expertise. 

Florida bass are exciting game fish 
which can provide challenging 
angling pleasures varying from plain 
and simple lazy afternoon fishing 
excursions to competitive 
tournaments. 
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lorida. The name, meaning 


“land of Flowers,”’ was 

given to the area by the 
Spanish explorer Ponce de Leon. 
How well it fits, for Florida has 
more varieties of wildflowers than 
any other states except Texas and 
California. Almost 4,000 varieties 
of flowers and flowering trees, vines 
and shrubs grow wild in the state. 

Most of these are true native 
wildflowers, but some are cultivated 
flowers which have “escaped to the 
wild” and are now classified as 
wildflowers. Other species from out 
of state, although not generally 
cultivated, have made their way to 
Florida. Those from cultivated stock 
are called escapes and those others 
from outside the state are called 
exotics. 

There are many examples of 
plants we enjoy which came from 
other areas, including orchid trees, 
annual phlox and periwinkles; 
however, there are also some plants 
that are highly undesirable. For 
example, the exotic melaleuca tree 
and Brazilian pepper are taking over 
much of south Florida’s native 
vegetation and pushing out more 


desirable native species. Regardless 
of how we feel about them, 
however, exotics and escapes are 
now an integral part of Florida’s 


wild-growing plant communities. 
Traditionally, many people think 
of wildflowers as a spring 
happening, but if you just look 
about you at any season in any part 
of Florida, you can see wildflowers 
in bloom. Winter’s occasional 
freezing cold weather and heavy 
frosts kill many wild blossoms, but 
after a few warm days they can burst 
forth again. Central Florida’s big 
white morning glory (Ipomoea alba), 
commonly called moon-flower, and 
Caesar weed (Urena lobata) are 
typical of these cold-hardy flowers. 
In tropical southern Florida, 
flowers bloom throughout the 
winter season. In that region, rainfall 
is a stronger influence on the 
abundance and variety of blooms 
than temperatures or day length. 
To me, there is a spring season of 
wildflowers, but it starts in the latter 
part of February rather than the 
calendar’s spring date of late March. 
Wild violets, azaleas, blue-eyed 
grasses, willows, trilliums, false 
garlic, paw paw, yellow oxalis, 
pickerel weed and a host of others 
signal the beginning of the 
springtime bloom. > 


Cross Vine (Bignonia capreolata) 
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Cypress Vine (Quamoclit pennota) 


Venus’ Looking-glass (Triodanis perfoliata) 
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A little later, north Florida 
roadsides turn red with millions of 
crimson clover blooms, while in 
central Florida, open fields are 
transformed by colorful red, pink 
and white phloxes into beautiful 
scenes. Lavender Chinaberry trees, 
purple spiderworts, blue dayflowers, 
yellow false-dandelions and white 
prickly poppies are a few of the 
more showy blooms which appear 
during the late spring show. 

Summer has its waterlilies, 
passion flowers, delicate mallows, 
Mexican poppies, cannas, Venus’ 
looking-glass and groups of other 
wildflowers that bloom during 
summer’s heat. 

In late summer and early fall 
goldenrod, cardinal flower, standing 
cypress, liatris and scarlet morning 
glories are just a few of the 
wildflowers you can expect to see. 
Later in fall, many blue and purple 
asters bloom into winter. 

No state offers the variety of 
flowers—over its whole area in all 
seasons—as does Florida. It truly is 
“the land of flowers.”’ 


Hints for 
Photographing 
Wildflowers 


Move in close enough to fill the picture 
area with the bloom. For most 
cameras and lenses, this generally 
requires the use of a bellows, 
extension tubes, macro-lens, or 
some alternate way to focus close 
enough. 

Try to take pictures when the flower is 
still, not while it is waving in the 
breeze. You can make a temporary 
windshield of aluminum foil (or 
other material), or you can pick a 
time of day when the air is still. 
Aluminum foil can also be 
positioned so it reflects light on the 
flower to help bring out all the fine 
details you wish to include. 


During early morning hours, before the 
winds start, is a grand time for taking 
flower pictures. The light is usually 
soft and diffuse then, which lends a 
softness and gentle texture to your 
subject. Midday sunlight is harsh 
and it makes for bright, shiny > 
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highlights and deep dark shadows. 
You can change this into softer light 
by using one or mére layers of 
cheesecloth to shade the flower. 
Cloudy days also have the same 
kind of soft light because sunlight is 
filtered and scattered as it passes 
through the clouds. 

To get detail and depth to your pictures 
you must use a small lens aperture. 
This usually also means the shutter 
speed will be long. You cannot hold 
your camera steady at these longer 
speeds, so you must use a tripod or 
rest the camera on a rock, log or 


Black-eyed Clockvine (Thurbergia olata) 
Marsh Mallow (Kostelltzkya virginica) 


something else that can help keep it 
steady. 


An alternative to using a tripod is to 
add a short burst of artificial light to 
the exposure. Most popular electronic 
flash (strobe) lights fire their output 
of light in a thousandth of a second 
or less. This is quick enough to 
overcome motion of the camera or 
the flower. 

Use a reflector to make the most of 
natural light. Like the sun, strobe 
light tends to be harsh, and for the 
best pictures you must diffuse this 
light too. This can be done by 


reflecting it off something or 
through something. Light reflected 
off a white umbrella is beautiful soft 
light. You can also use a diffusing 
screen, diffusion lens or even a 
handkerchief (placed in front of the 
strobe) to break up the sun’s 
concentrated lightbeam to make a 
softer exposure. 

Good field techniques and record 
keeping are important. Practice, 
experimentation, and writing down 
what you do and the values you 
used are important to getting 
consistent and satisfying results. a 


Spiderwort (Tradescantia ohiemois) 


Red Morning Glory (Ipomoea cocinea) 
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Coquina limestone, a coastal rockbarren habitat, Washington Oaks State Gardens, St. Augustine 


ames Valentine’s newest book, FLORIDA—Images of the Landscape, splendidly exhibits 136 beautiful, full- 

color photographic portraits of the Sunshine State’s natural landscapes from viewpoints most people have never 

seen. Through the magic of various lenses and a 4’’ x 5” view camera, Valentine has delicately captured the 
enchanting natural beauty and essence of this great state’s coasts, forests, prairies, skies, rivers, hills and valleys. His 
carefully composed interpretations of the diverse landscapes found in our tropical/subtropical peninsula stimulate the 
mind, please the heart and bring peace to the soul. 

Nearly all the samples of his most recent work shown here appear in the full-color, oversized book—which has just 
been released from Westcliffe Publishers (Englewood, Colorado). 

Valentine is no stranger to the living, natural world, nor to other published books which portray the values of 
wilderness. Prior to his dedication to creating FLORIDA—Images of the Landscape, he had already completed 
GUALE—The Golden Coast of Georgia, GEORGIA and NORTH CAROLINA, three other full-color, excellent quality, 
exhibit format books. As with his most recent creation, these also are positive representations of his competent 
understanding and sincere appreciation for nature. 

Although his pictorial views demonstrate a mastery of the science and art of camera and film, Valentine transcends 
the role of ordinary photographer and achieves a delicate balance between his personal philosophy and love of Planet 
Earth, while sharing the fruits of his energetic efforts with others. 


—John Waters Jr. 
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The National Audubon Kissimmee Prairie Preserve, north of Lake Okeechobee 


Alachua Sink, Paines Prairie State Preserve, Gainesville 
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Aquatic Preserve at the head of 
Rainbow River, Dunnellon 


Flame Azalea, Torreya State Park, Bristol 


Pondapple Slough, The Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve, Copeland > 
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Giant Cypress, Wekiwa Springs watershed, Apopka 
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Suwannee River joins a spring run coming out of Suwan Park, Live Oak 
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First Place: Common Gallinules, by Mark J. Thomas, N. Miami; Florida 


988 Photo Contest-wild birds 


Our 1988 photography contest, for the wild birds and mammals categories, required a lot of energy from 
the judges. There were more than 400 entries, and so many of them were so very excellent that it was 
difficult to select the few we have room to publish. Here are some of the judges’ comments about the 
entries: 


"'l was absolutely thrilled to see so many very fine photographs! Being a photographer myself, 1 can really appreciate the skill 
and persistence in the field some of this year’s contest photographers had to have in order to come home with their images.” 


"So many were of similar high quality, | found judging difficult.” 


"Being one of the judges was a special privilege. Judging required careful consideration of many factors, especially technical 
merit and subject matter. However, the experience was lightened by being able to share those special moments with our contest 


entrants. | would be proud to have taken many of the photographs entered, and it really inspired me to go out into the field with a 
camera.” 


Be sure to see the upcoming November-December issue for winners in categories C and D! > 
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Second Place: Green Heron, by Mark J. Thomas, N. Miami, Florida 


a 


Honorable Mention: White Ibis, by John Cowley, Third Place: Osprey, by John Flower, Englewood, Florida 
Sanibel, Florida 
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Honorable Mention: Laughing Gulls, by Tom Kercher, 
Pensacola, Florida 


Honorable Mention: Green Heron, by Barbara Hazard, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


«| Honorable Mention: Sandhill Cranes, by Terry Taylor, 
Pensacola, Florida 
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First Place: White-tail Fawn, by John Flower, Englewood, Florida 


Third Place: White-tail Doe with Cattle Egret, by Norvia Behling, Sarasota, Florida 
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Second Place: Raccoon with Iris, by Norvia Behling, Sarasota, Florida 


Honorable Mention: Key Deer, by Mark J. Thomas, 7 entioni Key Deer Twin Fawns, by Mark J. 
N. Miami, Florida Thomas, N. Miami, Florida 
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Honowibla ERE a —— Priscilla Connel, 
Sanibel, Florida 


TT eeu Opossum, by Jerry Selck, 
Ft. Myers, Florida 


Tasaeisbte Mensa: Gray Fox, by x7 Flower, Basleniond: Florida 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: Florida Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum floridanus) 


Florida and Federal Status: Endangered 


Ithough often unnoticed or overlooked 

because of their small size and cryptic habits, 

11 subspecies of grasshopper sparrows occur 
throughout most of North America, Central America 
and the West Indies. Grasshopper sparrows are small, 
drab, short-tailed birds about five inches long. 

Florida grasshopper sparrows are found in the prairies 
of south-central Florida, where they are isolated from 
the eastern race by more than 300 miles. The Florida 
subspecies is much darker in feather coloration than 
other grasshopper sparrows, being mostly black and 
gray with streaks of brown on the belly. The adults are 
whitish underneath, with some buff on the throat and 
breast. The breast is streaked in the juvenile plumage. 

The Florida race occupies atypical habitat for the 
species, preferring overgrown scrub pastures of saw 
palmetto and shrubs rather than grasslands. Similar to 
other grasshopper sparrows, the Florida subspecies 
breeds in loose, scattered colonies between April and 
July. Nests are built on the ground at the bases of shrubs 
or grass clumps. The male’s song is typically weak and 
insect-like, giving rise to the bird’s common name. Birds 
appear feeble in flight, seeming more adapted to running 
along the ground. 

The Florida grasshopper sparrow was discovered 
about 10 miles south of Lake Kissimmee in 1901 by 
Edgar A. Mearns. Additional reports from the early 
1900s indicate a range extending from St. Cloud to 
Okeechobee. Breeding season searches during the 1970s 
failed to locate grasshopper sparrows or revealed only 
isolated pairs and individuals. 

Because of a suspected population decline, this 
subspecies was classified as endangered by the state of 
Florida in 1978. Much of the sparrow’s native prairie 
habitat has been converted to improved pasture, 
possibly causing the extirpation of the subspecies from 
some of its former known range. Although early reports 
are vague, most of them indicate the bird was relatively 
more abundant and widely distributed at the time. 

The Florida grasshopper sparrow is also currently 
listed as endangered by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. A status survey conducted by the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission revealed only 182 
Florida grasshopper sparrows at nine sites. The sparrow 
was found at only two of its former locations, suggesting 
a reduction in both its abundance and range. 

Personnel from the Commission, Tall Timbers 
Research Station, Florida State Museum and U. S. Air 
Force participated in recent surveys and found 
grasshopper sparrows in habitat that ranged from dense 
scrub to improved pastures with a thin or patchy 
palmetto cover. All occupied sites were in areas where 
cattle graze. 
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The Florida grasshopper sparrow apparently can 
tolerate some habitat alteration induced by cattle range 
management, as evidenced by its occurrence in some 
pastures. In fact, pasture management via prescribed 
burning may benefit the subspecies by maintaining the 
vegetation in an early successional stage, which is 
preferred by the sparrow. It is unlikely, however, that 
this bird can tolerate intensive pasture management 
which removes all shrubs and grass clumps, and hence 
all nesting sites. Ranchers and land managers whose 
pastures are inhabited by this sparrow are encouraged to 
maintain a low, but sparse, growth of palmettos and 
woody shrubs. 

The Florida grasshopper sparrow may not be 
“slamorous”’ enough to attract much public attention, 
but as an indicator of prairie habitat diversity, it may be 
prudent to pay heed to its plight. Current land use 
patterns indicate continued habitat loss for this 
subspecies as scrub habitat is converted to pasture for 
livestock grazing, cropland and other uses. 

The sparrow’s meager abundance, restricted 
distribution and loss of habitat warrants its listing as 
endangered. Additional distribution surveys should be 
conducted to locate and protect other populations, and 
to monitor recovery efforts. 

More biological information is needed on this little- 
known bird before it can be more properly managed. 
Fortunately, the largest known colonies occur on state 
or federally owned and managed land (Three Lakes 
Wildlife Management Area and Avon Park Bombing 
Range), which provides a unique opportunity to study, 
preserve and manage the Florida grasshopper sparrow 
and its prairie habitat. 


—Michael F. Delany 
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Observing the Secretive 


CLAPPER RAIL 


a | ummer visitors to my home 
near the shore of central 
Florida’s Indian River are 
sometimes startled by sharp sounds 
which echo and re-echo—like pistol 
shots—through and across the 
adjacent marsh grasses. This peculiar 
‘clattering’ cry—a harsh, repetitive 
kak kak kak—is the call of the 
clapper rail. More familiarly known 
as the ‘marsh hen” or “mud hen,” 
this shy, reclusive bird can often be 
heard but is seldom seen. 

The clapper rail, rarely appearing 
above the surface of the dense 
marshes in which it lives, uses its 
clarion call as a signal to its mate, 
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By R.J. Duhsé 


and perhaps to other rails as a 
declaration of territory. This rail 
prefers swimming or running to 
flying and its relatively weak flights 
often are only a few yards in length. 
Rails feed in a hidden world of 
grass and mud where ground-level 
visibility is greatly limited. 
Individual birds can quickly drift 
apart but they can locate each other 
by their distinctive cries. These are 
answered almost immediately by 


their mates—or sometimes by rivals. 


For several years, I had been 
aware that one or more pairs of rails 
had claimed the riverfront marsh 
near my home as their ‘exclusive 


domain.” In early spring, before 
their breeding season, their loud 
calls became increasingly frequent— 
especially at dawn and sunset. I had 
made several attempts to study their 
habits but their shy nature made 
observations difficult. 

Last year, however, a rare series 
of events occurred which made my 
bird watching worth all the time and 
effort. I learned much about the 
secretive clapper rail in the process. 

The clapper rail occurs in several 
forms, all of which live and breed in 
marshes along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. These birds range from 
Maine to Texas in the U.S. Even so, 
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they are seldom observed in 
numbers except at periods of very 
high tides, when hiding places are 
flooded and they are forced to seek 
higher ground. 

In some coastal states, the rail is 
considered a desirable game bird 
during the fall season. The full 
moons of September and October 
may produce extremely high tides, 
which some hunters call ‘marsh hen 
tides.”’ The rising waters often 
completely cover the marsh grass, 
driving the birds to the sparse cover 
of floating reeds where they can be 
more easily observed. 

Although its meat has a “‘gamey”’ 
flavor, the clapper rail is a doubtful 
source of food. It is a thin-bodied 
fowl, with males seldom exceeding 
16 inches in overall height and 
females being somewhat smaller. 
Long-billed, with grayish-brown 
plumage above and buff below, it 
easily blends in with marsh 
vegetation and mud. It feeds on 
fiddler crabs, small shellfish, grass 
shrimp and other marine organisms. 

During the first week of June, I 
observed a pair as they began to 
appear for a few minutes at a time 
on my lawn above the marsh’s 
shoreline, searching for insects. 
Wary at first, they would quickly 
scurry back into the marsh if I 
appeared in their sight. But 
gradually, as | made no sudden 
moves and they apparently sensed 
no imminent danger, the pair 
became accustomed to me. They 
would even walk across my patio, 
glancing about inquisitively with 
their bright, watchful eyes. On 
occasion, the bolder male would 
even take a prolonged bath beneath 
my lawn sprinkler, and both birds 
never missed taking a daily bath in 
the shallow water at the marsh’s 
edge just at dusk. 

By the middle of June, the female 
disappeared and the male made even 
bolder forays onto my yard. There 
was considerable communication 
between the pair, their urgent calls 
filling the air from dawn to dusk. 
The slightest unusual noise would 
set off a fresh cacophony of cries 
from the nervous birds. I guessed 
the female was probably attending a 
nest in the nearby reeds. 
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Determined not to disturb them, | 
made no attempt to discover their 
nesting site. A nest near tidal waters 
naturally presents a number of real 
dangers for the rails, without human 
intrusion adding to them. Since 
their nests frequently are 
constructed only six to eight inches 
above ground, any sudden rise of 
the tide, from wind or storm, can 
flood the eggs or drown newly- 
hatched chicks. 

Clapper rail nests are often only 
thinly camouflaged, and sometimes 
rather open and uncovered. Eggs 
may number between 6 and 14, but 
probably average 9 to 12. They are 
frequently devoured by ravaging fish 
crows, raccoons or other predators. 

One day, just after dawn, an 
usually long kak kak kak series of 
calls by the adults broke out from 
the marsh’s edge. It sounded as if 
they were announcing a special 
event—as indeed they were! Onto 
my lawn, stepping gingerly and 
looking carefully in every direction, 
proudly marched the male. He was 
followed in turn by six golf-ball- 
sized chicks covered with shiny 
black down. 

Bringing up the rear of this 
delightful procession was the female, 
obviously nervous as she clucked in 
just-discernible clicks to warn and 
guide the brood. Watching me with 
wary eyes, the little family slowly 
moved across the lawn to my 
vegetable garden, where the male 
showed his control of the situation 
by stopping to pick up an insect or 
two. The group then disappeared to 
the other side of the marsh. 

The family continued to follow 
this routine for several days, always 
along the same route. They once 
surprised me in the garden. Standing 
stock still, and hardly daring to 
breathe, I watched the tiny chicks 
scurry across my feet. By the end of 
the fifth day, however, I counted 
only four remaining babies. A few 
days later only three continued to 
make the trip across the lawn with 
their parents. Their siblings may 
have fallen prey to a raccoon, hawk 
or domestic cat. As the days passed 
I began to see only one chick, which 
occasionally appeared with either 
parent. 


By the first week of July the 
female had disappeared again and I 
no longer saw the single chick. The 
number of calls between the pair 
increased again and I guessed a 
second brood was on the way. This 
time, I carefully searched the marsh 
and found a new nest, carefully 
constructed from dead spartina grass 
stems. It was lined with plant fibers. 

It contained six eggs, buffy-white 
in color, mottled with light-brown 
and lavender. The nest was about 
eight inches above the mud, safe 
from our area’s generally low 
summer tides. 

When a second brood of six 
chicks appeared with their parents 
on my lawn, I was not surprised. My 
previous frequent contacts with the 
adults again permitted me to 
approach within a few feet of the 
family as they fed or rested near the 
shoreline. I could often sit quietly 
on the limb of a cedar tree that 
extended over the marsh and watch 
the birds feed below. 

During the first week, both adults 
took turns feeding the chicks, 
mainly with small snails which the 
parents first crushed with their 
strong beaks. When the chicks were 
small, both adults protected them. I 
once picked up a chick which had 
strayed some distance from the 
group. Its frightened peeps 
immediately made me the target of 
an enraged male, which rushed at 
me with outstretched wings and 
stabbing beak. The moral was clear: 
Look but don’t touch! The incident 
did not cool my ability to observe 
them, however, as they continued to 
tolerate my close presence. 

The female seemed to take charge 
of the brood. She controlled them 
by soft shirring sounds, which 
apparently were made by rapid 
motions of her beak. The sounds 
were barely audible, but carried for 

15 or 20 feet through the dense 
grass. She used variations of the 
sound to call the chicks for food, or 
to simply signify her location if they 
wandered away. If danger 
threatened, a single sharp kak by 
either adult caused the chicks to 
freeze like immobile, almost 
invisible lumps of black down. 

Just before sunset each evening, > 
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the female selected a site and 
quickly constructed a crude 
platform of reed stems. Just at dark 
she would call her chicks, which 
were usually nearby, by using a 
special call which urged them to the 
nighttime roost. There, she covered 
them with her wings. When a slight 
change in wind direction sometimes 
raised the water level, the platform 
floated, allowing the chicks and hen 
to stoically endure the water. 

After the first week the family 
began to split up, with each parent 
tending a few chicks. The two 
groups were often separated by 
several hundred yards of marsh and 
their calls were frequent and quite 
urgent until answered. During this 
period the two groups always 
reunited before sundown in the area 
where the female had built her 
nightly roosts. 

While the parents made every 
effort to keep the brood together, 
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on occasion a chick would stray and 
there would be sharp calls by the 
pair to the errant member. | once 
watched the male try for perhaps 15 
minutes to gather his three charges 
together. His patience finally expired 
and he marched away with only two 
of the dutiful babies. 

Some minutes later a very 
nervous chick appeared on the 
shore, running back and forth, 
peeping in distress. Finally, after 
hearing the male call from some 
distance away, the chick gathered up 
its courage and made a dash across 
the lawn to meet its distant parent. 

At the end of two weeks the perils 
of the marsh had reduced the family 
to the two adults and only three 
chicks. By the time they had grown 
to three inches tall the young rails 
were beginning to find some of their 
own food and were often left alone 
for several hours by the parents. At 
the end of four weeks I could see 


only one remaining chick. By then, 
it was a leggy youngster that stayed 
close to the male when they foraged 
for food. 

At my last view, the apparent lone 
survivor’s black down was being 
replaced with feathers, and it was no 
longer accompanied by an adult. 
Also, the adults ceased appearing 
above the shoreline, although I 
continued to hear their cries and 
answering calls from time to time. 
The mating season had ended, and 
fall’s higher tides were beginning to 
flood the marshes. The rails were 
going about their business in their 
normally secretive ways. 

This family is quite safe here, and 
certainly welcome in the area in 
which I live. I only hope that the 
pair—or perhaps one or more of 
their surviving chicks—will continue 
to enjoy the hospitality of the marsh 
and their human neighbor’s back 
yard, 
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HUNTING SEASONS 


Florida is divided into three zones for the 1988-89 hunting season: Northwest Zone, Central Zone and 


South Zone. Season dates are as follows: 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 


Antlerless Deer 
Fall Turkey 


Bear 


Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 

Special Post-Season Archery/ 
Muzzleloading Gun 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Quail and Squirrel 

Fall Turkey 


Bear 


Spring Turkey 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey 

Bear 

Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 


NORTHWEST ZONE DATES 


October 1-20, 1988. 

October 15-November 13, 1988. 

November 18-20, 1988. 

November 24-27, 1988 and December 10, 1988- 
February 15, 1989. 

December 17 and 18, 1988. 

November 24-27, 1988 and December 10, 1988- 
February 1, 1989. 

No open season in the Northwest Zone, except in the 
Apalachicola National Forest. 

November 12, 1988-March 5, 1989. 

March 18, 1989-April 23, 1989. 

February 16-26, 1989. 


CENTRAL ZONE DATES 


October 1-20, 1988. 

September 24-October 23, 1988. 

October 28-30, 1988. 

November 12, 1988-January 22, 1989. 

November 19 and 20, 1988. 

November 12-March 5 

November 12, 1988-January 8, 1989. 

November 12, 1988-January 8, 1989 in Baker and 
Columbia counties only. All Sportsman’s License holders 
who bear hunt on the Apalachicola or Osceola wildlife 
management areas must first obtain a free Bear Stamp from 
the appropriate regional office of the Commission. For 
Apalachicola, this is the office in Panama City; for 
Osceola, this is the Lake City office. If you hunt bear on 
private lands, you do not need to obtain the stamp if you 
hold the Sportsman’s License. 

March 18, 1989-April 23, 1989. 


SOUTH ZONE DATES 


October 1-20, 1988. 

September 3-October 2, 1988. 
October 7-9, 1988. 

October 29, 1988-January 8, 1989. 
November 5 and 6, 1988. 

October 29-December 25, 1988. 

No open season in the South Zone. 
November 12, 1988-March 5, 1989. 


March 18, 1989-April 23, 1989. S 
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1988-89 LICENSE AND STAMP REQUIREMENTS TO HUNT IN FLORIDA 


License and Stamp Types and Cost* 


Series SM 
Resident Florida Sportsman’s 
License 


$40.00 


Series K 

Statewide Hunting License 
Resident 

$11.00 


Series T 

Trapping License Stamp 
Resident 

$25.00 


Wildlife Management Area Stamp 
Nonresident 
$10.00 


Archery Stamp 
Resident or Nonresident 


$5.00 


Muzzleloading Gun Stamp 
Resident or Nonresident 
$5.00 


Florida Turkey Stamp 
Resident or Nonresident 


$5.00 


Florida Waterfowl Stamp 
Resident or Nonresident 


$3.00 


Migratory Bird Hunting and 
Conservation Stamp 
(federal ‘Duck Stamp”’’) 
Resident or Nonresident birds. 
$10.00 at U.S. Postal Service 


offices and some federal wildlife refuges. 


Exemptions to License 
Requirements 


Required For 


(Optional) This new license series allows the 

holder to hunt or fish statewide and it includes 

the equivalent of the regular Hunting License; Fishing 
License, Wildlife Management Area, Archery, 
Muzzleloading Gun, Florida Waterfowl and Florida Turkey 
and Bear stamps. It ‘does not include the federal ‘Duck 
Stamp.” Trapping or any commercial privileges are not 
allowed with this license. 


Required to take or attempt to take game or 
furbearing animals. For other privileges, 
special stamps may be required in addition 
to this stamp. These are listed below: 


Required to trap furbearing mammals or 
to take furbearing mammals for commercial 
purposes by the use of a trap or gun. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to or 
take or attempt to take game on a Type I wild- 
life management area. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to 
participate in any special archery or archery/ 
muzzleloading gun season. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to 
participate in any special muzzleloading 
gun or archery/muzzleloading gun season. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License 
—to take or attempt to take any wild 
turkey. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License 
—to take or attempt to take waterfowl. A 
federal ‘Duck Stamp” is also required. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License 
and a Florida Waterfowl Stamp—to take or 
attempt to take waterfowl or other migratory 
birds. This stamp also allows entry into 
wildlife refuges, where an entry is charged. 


Certain persons are exempt from license and stamp 
requirements. These include those who have certain 
handicaps (and who hold a free Resident Disabled Person 
Hunting and Fishing License), are less than 16 years of 
age, are more than 65 years of age (and who hold a free 
Permanent Hunting and Fishing Certificate), who are 
clients for retardation services of the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services, those who are on 
active military duty and on leave for 30 days or less, 
persons hunting on their own or their spouse’s 
homestead, and minor children hunting on their 
parent’s homestead. See ‘‘Florida Hunting Handbook 


*Costs do not include issuance fees of 50 Regulations Summary for 1988-89,”’ or check with your 
cents to $1.00, depending on the license or local tax collector office or subagent, or telephone a 
stamp type, charged by county tax collectors regional office of the Commission (listed on page 48) 
and their subagents. for details of these exemptions. 
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RESIDENT GAME BIRDS AND MAMMALS AND BAG LIMITS 


Resident game birds are bobwhite quail and wild turkey. Resident game mammals include white-tailed deer, gray 
squirrels, fox squirrels, wild hog (in designated areas only), rabbits and black bears (in designated areas of the 
Central Zone enly). 


GAME SPECIES DAILY BAG SEASON BAG POSSESSION 
LIMIT LIMIT LIMIT 

Antlered Deer 2 none 3 

Black Bear (100 pounds 1 1 1 


or more). All bears must be 
checked and tagged within 
24 hours at an Osceola 
Wildlife Management Area 
check station. 


Wild Hog (with a shoulder 1 none 2 
height of 15 or more 

inches, only where classified 

as a game species) 


Gray Squirrel 12 none 24 

Fox Squirrel 2 none 4 

Raccoon, Opossum, Coyote, Rabbit No closed season and no bag limits or 

Nutria, Skunk and Beaver possession limits. 

Bobcat and Otter May be taken December 1, 1988 through March 1, 1989. 


See ‘Florida Hunting Handbook and Regulations Summary 
for 1988-89” for limits. 


Fall Turkey (either sex) 1 2 2 
Spring Turkey (bearded 

turkeys only) 1 z 2 
Bobwhite Quail 12 none 24 
Unprotected Birds English sparrow, European starling; and 
Mammals armadillo, Norway rat, black rat, house mice. 


1988-89 MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS: At press time, these seasons 
had not yet been established. Watch your local newspaper’s outdoor column, or call a regional office of the 
Commission after September 2, 1988. 
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1988 - 1989 


Hunting Zone Boundaries 


Central } 


f 
p 


*The boundaries of these hunting zones are 
based on reproductive parameters of white- 
tailed deer. This has resulted in significant 
hunting season changes in some areas. Be sure 
to check season dates in zones you propose to 
hunt. 
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Summary for Florida’s 
1988-89 Hunting Season 
Type | 
Wildlife Management Areas 


Compiled By Andrea H. Blount 


Important Change for 1988-89: Florida has been divided into three zones this year, with varying seasons for some 
species. See ‘Florida Hunting Handbook Regulations Summary for 1988-89” and pages 34-36 of this issue for more 
information. 

General Information: Unless stated otherwise, a Regular Quota Hunt Permit is required for the first nine days of the 
antlered deer season on most Type | wildlife management areas. Consult individual wildlife management area 
brochures (available free at the Commission’s regional offices and at county tax collector offices) for 1988-89 season 
dates, permit requirements, specific rules, regulations and limits for the area in which you plan to hunt. In addition to 
a valid Hunting License Stamp, a Wildlife Management Area Stamp is required to hunt in any of these areas. For hunting 
waterfowl, both a federal ‘Duck Stamp” and a Florida Waterfowl Stamp are required. A Florida Turkey Stamp is required 
to hunt turkey. Archery and Muzzleloading Gun stamps are required only when hunting with these weapons during their 
respective special seasons, but are not required for these weapons during General Gun Season. The new Florida 
Sportsman’s License includes all state (but not federal) stamps and licenses for hunting and fishing. Consult ‘‘Migratory 
Game Birds (Ducks and Coots) 1988-89” and ‘Dove, Snipe, Woodcock, Rail, Moorhen and Early Duck Season 1988-89,”’ for 
additional information about hunting migratory birds, and consult ‘‘Florida Hunting Handbook Regulations Summary for 
1988-88” and ‘Florida Freshwater Sport Fishing Guide & Regulations Summary 1988-89” for additional information about 
hunting and freshwater fishing. 


NORTHWEST REGION: 


APALACHEE (Jackson County): 7,952 acres of longleaf pine and wiregrass habitat and is known for quail and deer 
hunting. Open hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13), Muzzleloading Gun (November 18-20), General Gun 
(November 24-27 and December 10-February 12, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays only in Zones A and 
B). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last season’s harvest: deer, good; gray squirrel, poor; mourning dove, fair; 
regular duck good. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


APALACHICOLA WILDLIFE AND ENVIRONMENTAL AREA (Franklin and Gulf Counties): 28,762 acres. 
Open hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13); Muzzleloading Gun (November 18-20); General Gun (November 
24-27 and December 10-February 15); Fall Turkey (November 24-27 and December 10-February 1); Bobcat, Mink 
and Otter (December 1-March 1); Small Game (November 12-23, November 28-December 9 and February 16-March 
5); Archery/Muzzleloading (February 16-26); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). 


APALACHICOLA WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA (Leon, Liberty, Franklin, Wakulla counties): 559,000 
acres dominated by pine flatwoods and titi swamps. Open hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13); Muzzleloading 
Gun (November 18-20); General Gun (November 24-27 and December 10-February 1); Small Game (November 12- 
23 and November 28-December 9, and February 2-March 5); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (February 16-26); Spring 
Turkey (March 18-April 23); Fox, Raccoon, Opossum and Bobcat (October 1-March 5); Special bear hunt (October 
22-November 4). Still hunting only. Last season’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, good; black 
bear, good. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


BLACKWATER (Santa Rosa and Okaloosa counties): 198,200 acres of pine flatwoods and gently rolling hills 
covered by pines and turkey oaks, recognized for quail and deer hunting. Open hunts: Archery (October 15- 
November 13); Muzzleloading Gun (November 18-20 in the still hunt area only); General Gun (November 24-27 and 
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December 10-February 1); Small Game (November 12-23, November 28-December 9 and February 2-March 5); 
Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (February 16-26 in the still hunt area only); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23); Fox, 
Raccoon, Opossum and Bobcat (may be pursued with dogs from May 1-August 31 and February 27-March 12 south 
of S.R. 4; and May 1-March 12 north of S.R. 4). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last season’s harvest: deer, fair; 
spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, poor; mourning dove, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round except on the 
fish hatchery. 


CHAMPION INTERNATIONAL (Escambia County): 21,078 acres known for deer and quail hunting. Open 
hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13); General Gun (November 24-27 and December 10-January 18; Small 
Game (February 11-March 5, Saturdays and Sundays only); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (January 28, 29 and 
February 4,5), Still hunting only. For the first time, spring turkey hunting will be allowed (March 18-20, March 24- 
26, March 31-April 2, April 14-16 and April 21-23). All persons wishing to turkey hunt must apply by application. 
There will be a quota of 25 hunters per hunt. Last season’s harvest: deer, excellent; gray squirrel, fair. Fishing and 
frogging are prohibited. 


EDWARD BALL (Gulf County): 66,945 acres of pine forests and titi stands. Open hunts: Archery (October 15- 
November 13); General Gun (November 24-27 and December 10-February 1. The area will be open Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays and Sundays only after December 18; Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (February 16-26 on 
Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Still hunting area. Last 
season’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


G. U. PARKER (Gulf and Calhoun counties): 22,470 acres known for deer and squirrel hunting. Open hunts: 
General Gun (December 17-January 22); Archery /Muzzleloading Gun (February 4, 5, 9-12 and 16-19). Still hunting 
only. Last season’s harvest: deer, excellent; gray squirrel, good. Wild hog hunting is not permitted this year. Fishing 
and frogging permitted only during periods when hunting is allowed. 


JOE BUDD (Gadsden County): A 7,383-acre primitive method hunting area having agricultural fields and oak/pine 
woodlands; one of the most intensively managed public Wildlife Management Areas in Florida. Open hunts: Archery 
(December 9-January 1 on Fridays , Saturdays and Sundays only and February 10-26 on Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays only); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (January 6-February 5, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only); Small 
Game (October 5-December 3 only on Saturdays and Wednesdays and December 7-28 only on Wednesdays; Spring 
Turkey (March 18-April 23 only on Saturdays and Sundays). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; gray 
squirrel, good; mourning dove, fair. Fishing and other recreational uses permitted during daylight hours when hunting 
is not allowed. 


LA FLORESTA PERDIDA ( (Escambia County): 32,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (November 24-December 9); 
General Gun (December 10-January 22); Small Game (November 12, 13, 19 and 20, January 23-26 and January 30- 
February 2 and February 6-26); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (January 27-29 and February 3-5 in designated areas 
only); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, excellent; 
spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, good. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


MOORE’S PASTURE UNIT (Bay and Washington counties): 43,832 acres. This area is a unit of Point 
Washington Wildlife Management Area. Open hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13); Muzzleloading Gun 
(November 18-20); General Gun (November 24-27 and December 10-January 29); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun 
(February 11 and 12, 17-19, 24-26 only); Spring Turkey March 18-April 23). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last 
year’s harvest: deer, excellent; spring turkey, poor; gray squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair. Fishing and frogging are 
prohibited. 


OCHLOCKONEE RIVER (Leon County): 2,790 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); 
Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (November 12-January 8 on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only); Small Game (January 
9-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23 on Saturdays and Sundays only). Still hunting only. Last year’s 
harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, fair. Fishing and other recreational uses permitted during daylight 
hours when hunting is not allowed. 


POINT WASHINGTON (Bay and Walton counties): 136,775 acres of primarily pine forests and titi stands. Also 
see Moore’s Pasture Unit above. Open hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13); Muzzleloading Gun (November 
18-20 in the still hunt area only); General Gun (November 24-27 and December 10-February 1); Small Game 
(November 12-23, November 28-December 9 and February 2-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23); 
Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (February 16-26); Fox, Raccoon, Opossum and Bobcat (December 10-March 5 in the 
dog hunt area west of S.R. 79; March 6-17 and April 24-July 15 in that portion of the dog hunt area east of S.R. 79 
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only). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, poor; gray squirrel, poor; wild 
hog, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


ROBERT BRENT (Gadsden and Liberty counties): 80,750 acres having many small creeks and titi stands. Open 
hunts: Archery (October 15-November 13); Muzzleloading Gun (November 18-20); General Gun (November 24-27 
and December 10-February 1); Small Game (November 12-23, November 28-December 9 and February 2-March 5), 
Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (February 16-26); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Has dog hunt and still hunt 
areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, poor. Fishing and frogging 
permitted year-round. 


TALQUIN (Leon County): 2,993 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24 though October 23); General Gun 
(November 12-January 8 on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey 
(March 18-April 23 on Saturdays and Sundays only). Has still hunt areas only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring 
turkey, fair; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, fair. Fishing and other recreational uses permitted during daylight hours when 
hunting is not allowed. 

Lt. Stan Kirkland, public information officer for the Northwest Region, contributed to this report. 


NORTHEAST REGION: 


ANDREWS (Levy County): 3,800 acres. Open hunts: Archery (October 7-9 and 14-16); Supervised Youth Hunt 
(October 22, 23 and 29, 30); Muzzleloading Gun (November 4-6 and November 11-13); General Gun (November 25- 
27); Small Game (January 13-15 and 20-22); Spring Turkey (March 24-26; and April 14-16). Still hunting only. Last 
year’s harvest: deer, excellent; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, excellent; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, excellent. 
Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


AUCILLA (Jefferson, Taylor and Wakulla counties): 172,541 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 9 
south of U.S. 98, west of the Aucilla River and September 24-October 23 in the remaining portion of the area); 
General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring turkey (March 18-April 23); Fox, 
Raccoon, Opossum and Bobcat (July 1-October 1). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, 
excellent; spring turkey, excellent; gray squirrel, excellent; fox squirrel, poor; mourning dove, excellent; regular duck, 
fair. Fishing and frogging permitted during the archery, general gun and spring turkey hunts in the still hunt areas in 
Jefferson and Wakulla counties; and year-round in the remainder of the area. Waterfowl hunting permitted only on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays in Hickory Mound Impoundment during the early duck season and duck and 
coot season. Shooting hours are from one-half hour before sunrise until noon. Duck and coot hunting prohibited after 
January 10 in the still hunt areas in Jefferson and Wakulla counties. 


CAMP BLANDING (Clay County): 70,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 30-October 2 and October 7-9 
north of S.R. 16 and C.R.215 and east of C.R. 225 only); Muzzleloading Gun October 14-17 and 21-23 north of S.R. 
16 and C.R. 215 and east of C.R. 225 only); Supervised Youth (October 15-16 and 29-30 in the Cantonment Area 
only); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (See ‘Camp Blanding Spring Turkey Hunt Map and 
Regulations Summary’’). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, excellent; fall turkey, good; 
spring turkey, excellent; gray squirrel, excellent; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor. Fishing 
permitted during periods when hunting is allowed and on fish management areas when hunting is not allowed. 


CARY (Duval and Nassau counties): 3,400 acres. Open hunts: Archery (October 22, 23, November 12-14 and 26- 
27, December 17, 18 and December 31 and January 1 ). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; gray squirrel, 
poor; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog good. Access to the area for fishing and frogging is regulated by the Division of 
Forestry. 


CEDAR KEY SCRUB (Levy County): 4,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (October 7 -9 and 14-16); Muzzleloading 
Gun (November 4-6); General Gun (November 25-27 and December 2-4). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: 
deer, fair; gray squirrel, poor; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, good. Access to the area for fishing and frogging is 
regulated by the Department of Natural Resources. 


CYPRESS CREEK (Hamilton County): 19,934 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 9); 
Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). 
Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, excellent; fox 
squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


GULF HAMMOCK (Levy County): 27,675 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); General Gun 
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(November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; 
spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, excellent; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; early duck, fair. Fishing and frogging 
permitted only during periods when hunting is allowed. 


JENA (Dixie County): 48,498 acres. Open hunts: General Gun (November 12-January 8), Spring Turkey (March 18- 
April 23). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, excellent; 
fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, good; early duck, fair; regular duck, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


LAKE BUTLER (Baker, Columbia and Union countries): 106,479 acres. Open hunts: General Gun (November 12- 
January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23); Fox, Raccoon, Opossum and 
Bobcat (July 1-October 1). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, good; gray 
squirrel, fair; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; early duck, fair; regular duck, fair. Fishing and 
frogging permitted year-round except in that portion designated as Cummer’s Pasture, which will be open only during 
the General Gun hunt. 


LOCHLOOSA (Alachua County): 31,751 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23), Muzzleloading 
Gun (October 28-30 and November 4-6); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 
23). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, excellent; gray squirrel, excellent; 
fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; early duck, good; regular duck, good. Fishing and frogging 
permitted year-round except on those portions designated as walk-in areas, which will be open only during periods 
when hunting is allowed. 


NASSAU (Nassau County): 40,168 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); Muzzleloading Gun 
(October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 
18-April 23). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, excellent; fox 
squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


OCCIDENTAL (Hamilton County): 3,500 acres. Open hunts: during open seasons for waterfowl, ducks and coots 
may be hunted on Wednesdays and Saturdays only. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: early duck, excellent; 
regular duck, excellent. Fishing and frogging are prohibited. 


OSCEOLA (Osceola National Forest) (Columbia and Baker counties): 157,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery 
(September 24-October 9); Muzzleloading Gun (October 21-28); Bear (October 29-November 6); General Gun 
(November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23); Fox, Raccoon, 
Opossum and Bobcat (July 1-October 1). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring 
turkey, good, gray squirrel, poor; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; black bear, fair. Fishing and 
frogging permitted year-round. 


PERPETUAL (Dixie County): 41,827 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); General Gun 
(November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: 
deer, fair; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, excellent; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor, early 
duck, good; regular duck, good. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


RAIFORD (Bradford and Union counties): 9,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); 
Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 
18-April 23). Last year’s harvest: deer, good; fall turkey and spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, fair; fox squirrel, good; 
wild hog, poor; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted only during periods when 
hunting is allowed. 


SANTA FE SWAMP WILDLIFE AND ENVIRONMENTAL AREA (Bradford County) 5,800 acres. Open 
hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); Archery/Muzzleloading Gun 
(November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). 


SPRING CREEK UNIT OF BIG BEND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA (Taylor County) 16,027 acres. 
Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9- 
March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


STEINHATCHEE (Dixie and Lafayette counties): 146,600 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); 
General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23); Fox, 
Raccoon, Opossum and Bobcat (July 1-October 1). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, 
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good; gray squirrel, fair; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, poor; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, fair. Fishing and 
frogging permitted year-round. 


TIDE SWAMP (Taylor County): 22,859 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); General Gun 
(November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30). Still hunting 
only. Last year’s harvest: deer, excellent; spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, excellent; fox squirrel, poor; wild hog, fair; 
mourning dove, poor; early duck, good; regular duck, good. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 

Lt. Dewey Weaver, public information officer for the Northeast Region, contributed to this report. 


CENTRAL REGION: 


BULL CREEK (Osceola County): 22,206 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); Muzzleloading 
Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey 
(March 18-April 23). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, fair; wild 
hog, good; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


CITRUS (Citrus County): 41,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (November 12-December 4), Muzzleloading Gun 
(December 10-11 and 24-25), Modern Gun (December 17-18 and December 31-January 1), Small Game (January 9- 
March 5). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; gray squirrel, fair; fox squirrel, good; mourning dove, 
poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


FARMTON (Volusia and Brevard counties): 52,170 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23; 
Saturdays and Sundays only); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8). Has still 
hunt and dog hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; fall turkey, good; gray squirrel, good; fox squirrel, poor; wild 
hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted when hunting is allowed. 


FORT McCOY (Marion County): 14,508 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); Muzzleloading 
Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-January 29); Spring Turkey 
(March 18-April 23). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, fair; wild 
hog, poor; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when hunting is 
allowed. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC (Putnam County): 11,149 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); General 

Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; 
spring turkey, good, gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor, regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging 

permitted during periods when hunting is allowed and permitted year-round in Rice Creek Sanctuary. 


GUANA RIVER (St. Johns County): 8,700 acres. Open hunts: Archery (October 14-16 and 21-23); Muzzleloading 
Gun (October 28-30 and November 4-6); General Gun (November 18-20 and 25-27 ); Small Game (December 2-4 
and 9-11). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, poor; gray squirrel, good; wild hog, excellent; early duck, poor; 
regular duck, fair. Fishing permitted year-round from the Guana River Dam and one-half mile north of the dam; only 
from January 20-November 1 on Lake Ponte Vedra and the area’s interior freshwater lakes. 


JUMPER CREEK (Sumter County): 10,068 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23, Saturdays and 
Sundays only); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8; Small Game (January 9- 
January 29; Spring Turkey (March 17-19, March 31-April 2 and 7-9). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, 
poor; spring turkey, fair; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; early duck, fair; regular duck, fair. Fishing and frogging 
permitted throughout the year. 


OCALA (Marion, Lake and Putnam counties): 382,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); 
Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Small Game (January 9-March 5); 
Extended Fox, Bobcat and Raccoon (January 9-April 16). Has still hunt and dog hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, 
good; gray squirrel, good; wild hog, poor; mourning dove, fair; early duck, fair; regular duck, fair. Fishing and frogging 
permitted year-round. 


RELAY (Flagler County): 25,463 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23, Saturdays and Sundays 
only); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 
23). Has dog hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, fair; mourning 
dove, poor; early duck, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when hunting is 
allowed. 
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RICHLOAM (Sumter, Pasco, Hernando and Lake counties): 55,920 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24- 
October 23); General Gun (November 12-January 8); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Has dog hunt areas. Last 
year’s harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, good; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, 
fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


ROCK SPRINGS RUN STATE RESERVE (Orange County): 9,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 30- 
October 2, 7-9); Muzzleloading Gun (October 14-16 and 21-23); Modern Gun (November 18-20 and 25-27); Small 
game (December 3-4, 10-11 and 17-18). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good. Access to the area for 
fishing is regulated by the Department of Natural Resources. 


SEMINOLE RANCH (Orange County): 6,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (October 7-9 and 14-16); Muzzleloading 
Gun (October 29-30 and November 5-6); Modern Gun (November 18-20); Small Game (November 26-27, and 
December 3-4 and 10-11); Spring Turkey (March 17-19, 24-26 and March 31-April 2). Still hunting only. Last year’s 
harvest: deer, fair; spring turkey, fair; gray squirrel, good; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, good. 
Fishing and frogging permitted throughout the year. 


THREE LAKES (Osceola County): 45,303 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23, Saturdays and 
Sundays only); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8); General Gun for 
mobility impaired (November 4-6); Small Game (January 9-March 5); Spring Turkey (March 18-April 23). Still 
hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, excellent; mourning 
dove, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


TIGER BAY (formerly TOMOKA) (Volusia County): 6,745 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 
23); Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8). Still hunting only. Last year’s 
harvest: deer, poor; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, poor; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging 
permitted year-round. 


TOSOHATCHEE STATE RESERVE (Orange County): 28,000 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 30- 
October 2, 7-9, 12-13); Muzzleloading Gun (October 15-16, 19-20, 22-23, 27-28); Modern Gun (November 16-17, 
19-20 and December 2-4); Spring Turkey (March 17-19, March 31-April 2 and 14-16). Still hunting only. Last year’s 
harvest: deer, good; wild hog, excellent; spring turkey, excellent. Access to the fishing area is regulated by the 
Department of Natural Resources. 

Lt. Vinard Hitt, public information officer for the Central Region, contributed to this report. 


SOUTH REGION: 


ARBUCKLE (Highlands County): 13,500 acres. Open hunts: Archery (October 15-November 4); Muzzleloading 
Gun (November 5-November 13). Hunting with dogs is prohibited; except that dogs on leash may be used to trail 
wounded game. Has still hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer, excellent; wild hog, poor. Fishing is permitted year- 
round, but frogging is prohibited. 


CECIL M. WEBB (Charlotte County): 65,343 acres. Open hunts: Archery (February 18-19); General Gun (October 
29-November 6); Small Game (November 12-20 and November 23-February 12 on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays only and November 25). Hunting deer or hogs with the aid of dogs is prohibited. Has still hunt 
area. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; wild hog, excellent; mourning dove, good. Fishing and frogging permitted 
year-round. 


CHASSAHOWITZKA (Hernando County): 15,455 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23); 
Muzzleloading Gun (October 28-30); General Gun (November 12-January 8). Fishing and frogging permitted 
year-round. 


CROOM (Hernando and Sumter counties): 20,555 acres. Open hunts: General Gun (November 12-December 4); 
Small Game (December 5-March 5); Fox, Raccoon and Bobcat (December 15-March 12). Hunting with dogs other 
than bird dogs and hounds used for fox, raccoon or bobcat is prohibited. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; gray squirrel, 
good. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


GREEN SWAMP (Polk, Lake and Sumter counties): 44,370 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 24-October 23 
on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only), General Gun (November 12-January 8), Spring Turkey (March 18-April 
23). Hunting with dogs other than bird dogs is prohibited except that dogs on leash may be used to trail wounded 
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game. Last year’s harvest: deer; good, spring turkey, excellent, gray squirrel, good; fox squirrel, fair; wild hog, good. 
Fishing and frogging permitted September 24-October 23 on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only; November 12- 
January 8; March 18-April 23; and May 6-June 25 on Saturdays and Sundays only from 5 a.m. until 8 p.m. Note: there 
will be no small game hunting after General Gun Season. 


IMC (Polk County): 720 acres. During open seasons for waterfowl, ducks and coots may be hunted. Last year’s 
harvest: early duck, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging are prohibited. 


UPPER HILLSBOROUGH (Pasco and Polk counties): 5,178 acres. Open hunts: Archery (December 10-18 and 
December 31-January 8 on Saturdays and Sundays only); Muzzleloading Gun (November 12-December 4 on 
Saturdays and Sundays only); Small Game (January 14-February 5 on Saturdays and Sundays only); Spring Turkey 
(March 22-23, and 29-30, April 5-6, April 12-13 and April 19-20). Hunting with dogs other than bird dogs is 
prohibited except that dogs on leash may be used to trail wounded game. Last year’s harvest: deer, good; spring 
turkey, good; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 

Lt. Jim Farrior, public information officer for the South Region, contributed to this report. 


EVERGLADES REGION: 


BIG CYPRESS (Collier and Monroe counties): 564,320 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 3-25); 
Muzzleloading Gun (October 8-23); General Gun (October 29-December 25); Small Game (December 26-February 
5); Spring Turkey (March 11-April 16); Raccoon at Night (December 26-February’5). Last year’s harvest: deer, good; 
fall turkey, poor; spring turkey, good; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, fair; mourning dove, poor; early duck, poor; 
regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


BROWN ’S FARM (Palm Beach County): 4,460 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 3-25); Muzzleloading Gun 
(October 8-23); General Gun (October 29-December 25). Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; wild hog, poor. Fishing and 
frogging permitted year-round. 


EAST EVERGLADES WILDLIFE AND ENVIRONMENTAL AREA (Dade County): 55,346 acres. Open 
hunts: Archery (September 3-October 2); Muzzleloading Gun (October 7-9); General Gun (October 29-January 8); 
Small Game (November 12-March 5). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, poor; wild hog, poor; early duck, 
poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


EVERGLADES AND FRANCIS S. TAYLOR (Dade, Broward and Palm Beach counties): 657,240 acres. Open 
hunts: Archery (September 3-25 in Conservation Area 3A North only); Muzzleloading Gun (October 8-23 in 
Conservation Area 3A North only); General Gun-Walk (October 29-November 6 in Conservation Areas 3A North 
and 2 only); General Gun-Vehicle (November 7-22 under permit only in Conservation Area 3A North, Conservation 
Area 3A South, Francis S. Taylor Wildlife Management Area [Area 3B] and Conservation Area 2). Last year’s 
harvest: deer, fair; wild hog, poor; early duck, poor; regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


HOLEY LAND (Palm Beach County): 33,350 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 3-25); Muzzleloading Gun 
(October 8-23); General Gun-Walk (October 29-November 6 and November 26-December 25); General Gun-Vehicle 
(November 7-22 under permit only). Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; wild hog, poor, early duck, poor; regular duck, 
poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


J. W. CORBETT (Palm Beach County): 57,892 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 3-25); Muzzleloading Gun 
(October 8-23); General Gun (October 29-December 25); Small Game (December 26-February 26); Spring Turkey 
(March 11-April 16 on Saturdays and Sundays only); Raccoon at Night (December 26-February 26). Last year’s 
harvest: deer, good; spring turkey, poor; gray squirrel, fair; wild hog, good; mourning dove, poor; regular duck, poor. 
Fishing and frogging permitted year-round except during periods when the area is closed to public access. 


ROTENBERGER (Palm Beach County): 23,970 acres. Open hunts: Archery (September 3-25); Muzzleloading Gun 
(October 8-23 by quota permit only); General Gun-Walk (October 29-November 6 under permit only); General 
Gun-Vehicle (November 7-22 under permit only). Last year’s harvest: deer, fair; wild hog, poor; early duck, poor; 
regular duck, poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 

Lt. Jim Huffstodt, public information officer for the Everglades Region, contributed to this report. 7) 
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Hunter Education News 


By Captain Ed Tyer 


"You know Saint Peter, the darnest thing happened to me 
while I was hunting:” 


“Well, | was just walking through the woods when my 
.44-magnum revolver caught on a vine and discharged.” 


"T shot down a big buck and when J ran up to him he 
jumped up, the only thing I had for a club was my shotgun. 
When I hit him with the stock butt, my ‘club’ discharged and 
hit me in the head.” 


"T don’t know how it went off. 1 was just pulling my gun 
out of the truck by the muzzle when the thing fired.” 


“While I was climbing a fence I used my shotgun to help 
me keep my balance. When I fell on it, it discharged.” 


"When I got into the truck I leaned my .30-.30 against the 
seat with the muzzle up cause I didn’t want to get any dirt in 
it. When I hit a bump the thing went off.” 


Any of these ‘fatal remarks” could have been made by 
any number of people. Fortunately most of them were 
made to an officer filling out an accident report rather 
than to Saint Peter. In perusing the hunting accident 
reports it becomes quite evident that the single largest 
common denominator in hunting accidents is careless 


handling of guns. We are our own worst enemy. More than 


one-third of all firearm related hunting accidents are self 
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inflicted (36% during the last eight years). 


There is apparently little difference in whether the 
firearm involved is a rifle, shotgun or a handgun. 
However, a noticeable increase has occurred in accidents 
with muzzleloading firearms. Statistics prior to 1983 do 
not document any accidents with this particular firearm. 
Beginning with one each year in 1983, they total 10 to 
date. Five accidents in 1987-88 involved muzzleloaders. 
This recent increase is due to the popularity of 
muzzleloaders and the increased opportunity for hunting 
with them. It also indicates that hunters need to have a 
better understanding of their equipment and the special 
safety precautions needed to handle muzzleloaders. The 
Commission’s basic Hunter Education course includes 
muzzleloader safety as well as pointers on other more 
conventional types of hunting equipment. 


Believe it or not, hunting is among the safest of all 
participant sports. Fewer people are hurt while hunting 
than most any other type of sport. According to the 
National Safety Council, hunting ranks 16th among 
hazardous sports behind football, winter sports, baseball 
and swimming. Boating is number 11 and fishing comes 
in 12th. But all the statistics in the world will not mean 
a thing if you are involved in an accident. To avoid an 
accident, the cardinal rule is: ALWAYS POINT THE 
MUZZLE IN A SAFE DIRECTION. 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled By John Waters Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NANCY WATERS 


Farewell From John M. Waters Jr. 


For the past five years, I have been privileged to serve 
as FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s editor. During the relatively 
short time the 1,560 pages of our previous 30 issues 
have been rolling off the presses, wild living things have 
been forced to adapt to ever increasing competition for 
habitat in our crowded, ecologically fragile peninsula. 
Our human population now exceeds 12 million. Some 
of our most valued native and migratory species have 
declined during this time, although others have thrived. 
Both humankind and the Nature of the Universe have 
played major roles in this continuing, living drama. 

Our small staff and numerous contributors have 
reported some of these ongoing events to you ina 
serious, sometimes urgent, tone. We have also shared 
with you the sometimes humorous—but nevertheless 
real—stories about fishing without catching “‘trophies,”’ 
being surprised by bears in the woods and finding 
*possums in the kitchen. We have tried to make each 
magazine interesting as well as informative, and | hope 
every issue has brightened your day when it arrived in 
your mail box. Certainly, I would have found less 
meaning in my daily work without your faithful 
readership. 

You, our readers, comprise one of the most dynamic, 
diverse groups of individuals to be found on Earth. 
Many of you hunt and fish, while others only wish to 
observe, not participating in the harvest. Some of you 
rarely experience the real pleasure of going to the out- 
of-doors, while others spend a great portion of each day 
in direct contact with woods, water, weather and other 
elements of our complex natural world. Yet all of you 
share a common appreciation for life itself. 

I have been greatly rewarded by my editorship’s daily 
awareness of wildlife. It has been a fascinating learning 
adventure | will cherish forever, and which will enrich 
all my tomorrows. I sincerely hope that you, as one of 
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our readers, will keep alive your interests in the ethical 
enjoyment and faithful conservation of our precious 
living resources. We all have a duty to ensure that the 
creatures with which we share our living planet will be 
able to coexist with humans and human ways. An 
uncertain future is quickly speeding towards us all. 

With these words, I bid each of you farewell. | have 
retired to the woods. 


Sincerely, 


Je 


John M, Waters Jr. 


KRKKE 


Bottle-nosed Dolphin Population 
May Have Dropped 50% Last Year 


Scientists have identified a common warm-water 
microorganism (Vibrio) that is thought to have been the 
cause of death for an estimated 20 to 50 percent of the 
Atlantic Ocean population of bottle-nosed dolphins last 
year. The bacterium which can cause cholera in humans 
and some other mammals, flourishes in warm waters 
that are rich in nutrients. 

When the dolphins died last year, their carcasses were 
found washed up along the Atlantic Coast. Although 
dolphins, like whales, have been know to beach 
themselves—sometimes for no apparent reason—the 
higher than normal numbers of dolphin carcasses 
alarmed the conservation community. 

Suspected reasons for an apparent increase in the 
levels of the bacterium include water pollution. The 
oceans adjacent to the United States are becoming more 
polluted than ever. Freshwater streams pick up 
pollutants on land and carry them to the sea, and 
dumping of garbage at sea has been increasing 
significantly in recent years. 
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Conservationists in the News 


Commissioner Thomas L. Hires Sr. is serving his 
third term on the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. No previous Commissioner has served 
more than two five-year terms. Governor Bob Martinez 
made the most recent appointment. 


Mark Duda, a biological scientist with the Division of 
Wildlife, has been chosen as the Florida Wildlife 
Federation’s Conservation Educator of the Year for 
1988. 
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62 Type I Wildlife 
Management Areas 
Are Open in Florida for 
88-89 Hunting 


Hunters in Florida will have access to 62 Type I 
wildlife management ares for the 1988-89 hunting 
season. More than 4.4 million acres of land are managed 
by the Commission in its public wildlife management 
area program to provide hunting, fishing and other 
recreational uses to the public. 

Type I areas range in size from 720 acres (IMC) to 
757,240 (Everglades and Francis S. Taylor), with the 
average being about 71,000 acres. Most of these lands 
are privately owned, but are made available for public 
uses by landowners who generously cooperate with the 
Commission. For a summary of these areas, see pages 


38-44 of this issue. 
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NATURE NOTES 


Red Wolves With Pups have been sighted in North 
Carolina, following re-establishment efforts there. Once a 
Florida native species, red wolves have been extinct in the 
wild since the 1970s, although zoos held a few captive 
individuals. 

September 24 Is National Hunting & Fishing Day. 
The theme for this year is ''For the Tradition . . . and For 
Fun.”’ The observance day was originated in 1972. 
Lightning Killed 86 Persons in the United States in 
1987, and Florida’s thunderstorms generate the nation’s 
highest number of lightning bolts per square mile of land 
surface. However, flash floods kill more Americans each year 
than lightning. 

109 Nuclear Reactors are licensed to operate in the 
United States. Some areas now draw 70 percent of their 
electricity from nuclear-powered generating plants. 
Alligator Farming is a multi-million dollar industry in 
Florida. Two decades of intense research into the species’ life 
history and environmental needs has helped restore wild 
populations and enhance the success rate of captive-raised 
stock. 

Legume Seeds generally have considerably more protein, by 
percentage of total weight, than do seeds of grasses. 

More Than 300 Saltwater Fish species have been known 
to carry ciguatera, a disease which can poison humans. Large 
jacks, groupers, barracudas and snappers are common 
carriers. Ciguatera is rarely fatal but it can cause severe 
neurological problems which may last for many years. More 
commonly, however, temporary ‘‘food poisoning’’ is the case. 
Aquatic Wildlife in south Florida’s estuaries depend on 
mangroves or seagrasses as the basis for their existence. This 
is true for such diverse animals as crabs, sponges, fish and 
mollusks. 


Birds Sometimes Get Intoxicated from eating certain 
fruits. The toxic, berry-like fruits of two exotic trees— 
Brazilian pepper and Chinaberry—are well known for 
having this effect. Common songbirds such as robins and jays 
sometimes eat so many they fall to the ground, unable to fly. 
Florida Has the World’s Largest population of gopher 
tortoises; however, this species is suffering greatly from 
conversion of its habitat to other uses by humans. 

One Indoor Air Pollution Study found that slime 
growing inside a government-managed building’s air 
conditioning system had as much airborne fungus as ‘‘a Py) 


chicken coop.” 
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NEDA 


CALL TOLL FREE 
Panama City: 1-800-342-1676 
Lake City: 1-800-342-8105 
Lakeland 1-800-282-8002 
REPORT WILDLIFE LAW Ocala: 1-800-342-9620 


VIOLATORS Wt Palm Beach: 
1-800-432-2046 


ARE YOU MOVING? 
Please Use This Form (or a copy) for Address Changes. 


Attach a recent magazine address label here 


Please type or legibly print your new address below: 


Name 


Address 


City State ZIP 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF CHANGE: 


MAIL TO: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian, 
Bryant Building, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


IF YOU MISS AN ISSUE 


Please Use This Form (or a copy) to Request Replacements 


gp 42-5 


Name 


Address 


City State ZIP 


ISSUE NOT RECEIVED: 
(Months and Year) 


MAIL TO: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian, 
Bryant Building, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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This publication was produced at an annual cost of $44,370, or $1.53 per 
copy, to provide information to the public about wildlife resources, their 
conservation and the ethical enjoyment and use of Florida resources. 
Subscription revenues defrays a substantial portion of this cost. 
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he wild hog (Sus scrofa), 
i which is found in almost 

every Florida county, is a 
prized animal which provides 
welcome hunting oportunities to 
some hunters. 
Hogs in the wild may grow to 
five feet long and weigh 
hundreds of pounds. However, 
the humble hog is not a native 
species here or elsewhere in 
North America. It was 
introduced, mostly from Europe, 
by explorers and immigrants 
who came here by way of sailing 
ships. 

This feral form of the valuable 
domestic swine is well-known 
for its sometimes violent 
tendency to fight. There are 
many true stories of hunting 
dogs—and sometimes humans— 
coming out the loser when 
tangling with one. Old boars 
may have tusks more than six 
inches long. The tusks, being 
extensions of their canine teeth, 
can have edges assharpas / 

a knife because of the 
hog’s frequent use of them 
for digging. 

Wild hogs are a nuisance in * 
some areas because of their 
habits of digging up the ground 
in search of roots, tubers and 
other items. They will eat almost 
anything, plant or animal in 
origin, and they can greatly 
damage the landscape by 
destroying vegetation and 
contributing to soil erosion. 

Recent scientific excavations at 
the Hernando de Soto 
archaeological site in Tallahassee 
uncovered hog bones in the 
debris experts say was left there 
by members of de Soto’s army. 
The soldiers kept herds of hogs 
brought with them from Spain 


Floridana 


to provide a handy source of 
meat during their journey. 

Hogs are very intelligent, 
adaptable animals prone to 
escape from confinement when 
the opportunity is there. 
Possibly, some of the hogs kept 
by de Soto’s men escaped and 
thus may have contributed to 
the establishment of wild hogs 
in parts of Florida. Native 
American Indians may have 
acquired some of them as well. 

During the centuries following 
Anglo-Saxon colonization of 
North America, people 
continued to introduce hogs to 
the wild. In Florida, early 
“Cracker” homesteads almost 
always had a few pigs running 
loose in the surrounding woods. 
When meat was needed, 
homesteaders could hunt for 
them or set traps to catch them 
alive. 


In rural Florida, it once was 
fairly common to find sturdy 
hog traps scattered through the 
woods around old homesteads. 
Before a trap was set, its simple 
vertically sliding gate could be 
left open to allow the hogs to 
become familiar with it by 
entering and leaving the 
stockade to feed on corn or other 
bait, but without getting caught. 
Once the trapper found enough 
signs inside the pen, the gate 
could be rigged to fall once the 
hogs returned. 

Sometimes several hogs would 
be caught at one time. When a 
sow with young piglets was 
trapped, the little ones were 
often taken home to the 
barnyard to be raised there. 

In Florida today, wild hogs are 
classified as domestic animals on 
the property of the landowner 
upon whose land they occur; 
however, on most lands managed 
by the Commission for public 
hunting, hogs are regulated as 
game animals. 


—John Waters Jr. 


